Vancouver, the Golden Island of the Pacific “ Airlie,” The Estate of H. C. Groome. Esa. | 
aracteristic Decoration of the Twentieth Century A Woman’s Profession 
Wildhurst,” A New York Business Man’s Farm A House for One Thousand Dollars 
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THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK TORONTO 
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CHICAGO 
VARNISH 
COMPANY 


Room 15, No. 35 Dearborn Av., Chicago, Ill. 


Room 15, No. 36 Vesey St., New York 


Chere is no high grade of color var 


nish for floors or standing woodwork 











ough lasting way, 


Send 5c. in stamps for 


HITCHINGS AND COMPANY 


1170 Broadway, New York 


It Pays to Spend 
A Little Money 


on making your greenhouse out of the usual. 
It is just as easy to have them delightful, beauti 
ful places, as the damp, earthy spots, all benches 
and narrow walks, where you pass hastily through 
and get only the enjoyment of the cut flower side 
as they adorn ycur rooms. See what a charming 
bower this interior is with its hanging plants, and 
the always interesting aquatic pool surrounded 
on every side by potted plants and beds of bloom. 
It costs money but it’s worth the money it costs. 
However, if you want only the everyday kind of 
a house we can do that for you, do it in a thor- 


and you will have the pleasure of pleasant dealing besides. 


** How to Start with a Greenhouse.”’ 


GREENHOUSE DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
Manufacturers of 
HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS 


Pee: 











CALIFORNIA ||| 
GROWN BULBS 


All Varieties 
THE 


Santa Cruz 


Unsurpassed—Catalogue Free 


LEEDHAM BULB CO. 


California 




















THE BARDSLEY 


Improved tgoq Pattern 


Can be ap- 
plied to either 
a right-hand 
or left-hand 
door, or either 
side of a door 
without any 
change what- 
ever. It has 
a coiled wire 
spring, the 
most durable 
" form of spring 
* known, and is 
the easiest of 
Door Checks 
to apply. 





Mal 


147 to 151 Baxter St., 
New York City 


JOSEPH BARDSLEY, 


Boston, 19 Pearl St Chicago, 86 Lake St. St. Louls, 404 Security Bldg. 
Cincinnati, 3135 Epworth Avenue San Francisco, 519 Mission Street 
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VICK’S | 


Garden and 
Floral Guide 


% Thorough 
Concise 
Complete 


Interesting Descriptions 
Ample Cultural Directions 


Accurate Illustrations 





The Pioneer Catalogue in the Modern Intelli- 
gent Study of Artistic and Profitable Methods 
For Garden and Conservatory 
It represents the experience of over half a cen- 


tury in Nature’s highest art. If you want to know 


When 
How 
and 
What 
to Plant 


Send forit. No charge for catalogue or postage. 


James Vick’s Sons 
506 Main Street Rochester, N. Y. 


























with his usual 
Egypt, Mass. 


Samples may be seen at 











shrewdness installed 
in all his farm buildings at his magnificent farm, “ Dreamwold,” 
If there was merit enough to satisfy Mr. Lawson 
and his Architects, do you not think they would satisfy you? 


Smith & Thayer Go’s Office, 


Room 1501, Fuller (Flatiron) Building, Broadway and Fifth Avenue, New York 


THOMAS W. LAWSON 


** Winchester ’’ Heaters 


234-236 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


RURAL DOORYARDS 


it is surprising to 

the dooryards of many farmers 
are when they might be bright and 
beautiful with flowers of every kind. 
It is true, perhaps, that some farmers do 
not have a minute’s time to spend in 
caring for flowers, and the “women 
folks” are equally busy. They could 
not do it all even if they had the time, 
for it takes a man’s strength to get the 
beds ready. But these big, barren, 
rural dooryards are more often the result 
of indifference on the part of their 
owners, who deem it a waste of time to 


see how dreary 


raise flowers and a “fooling away of 


money” to buy a few flower seeds. 
They would perhaps regard it as a 
woeful sign of effeminacy if their boys 
manifested any desire to cultivate flowers 
and they would think that even their 
daughters might be in better business. 
We know a farmer’s boy who was scolded 
and sneered at because he spent his 
Saturday half holidays in making a 
dooryard bright and beautiful with 
flowers while his brothers and the other 
boys in the neighborhood always went 
to town on Saturday afternoons and 
spent their time in lounging around. 
He was called a “Sissy” and a “ Miss 
Nancy,” and it was prophesied of him 
that he would never amount to anything. 
But he has amounted to as much as any 
of his boyhood associates, and he has 


amounted to far more than most of 


them. 

His love of flowers has been in no way 
harmful to him. He is not effeminate. 
He is an honest, manly man. A pro- 
nounced love of flowers is a hopeful sign 
in your boy. Encourage it in every 
way. It would be much safer to trust 
a boy who spent his money for button- 
hole bouquets than to trust one whose 
dimes went for cigarettes. A_ pro- 
nounced love for the beautiful in a boy 
is a sign that every father and mother 
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a car as scientific- 

ally designed and as per- 
fectly finished as if the reputation of 
this, the greatest automobile estab- 
lishment in the world, depended upon 
that one car. 


This painstaking care dominates to the 
smallest details of Cadillac construction 
—in the engine it isso apparent that the 
minutely-accurate finish of this vital 
part has made it a signal triumph in 
automobile manufacture. 

The Cadillac Runabout and Light 
Touring Car are fitted with our wonder- 
ful single-cylinder engine, to which the 
dependability and remarkably low cost 
of maintenance of these models are 
chiefly attributable. By its great power, 
speed and hill-climbing ability, this en- 
gine proved itself so worthy in thousands 
of cars during the past four years that it 
will be used in 1907 practically without 
change—a fact which alone places the 
serviceableness of this year’s cars be- 
yond question. 

Don’t fail to get a demonstration—you 
will be surprised how great are the pos- 
sibilities of the ‘‘ Car that Climbs.’’ 

Model K Runabout—10 h. p.; neaf, rim 

Victoria body; 30-inch wheels; $800. 

Model M Light Touring Car—lIllustrated 

below—10 h. p.; graceful straight line 

body ; $950. 

Model H—Four-cylinder, 30 h. p. Tour- 

ing Car; $2,500. 

Model G—Four-cylinder, 20 h. p. Tour- 

ing Car; $2,000. 

All prices F. 0. B. Detroit; 
lamps not included. 
Upon request we Will send fully illustrated 
Booklet AK, also address of nearest dealer. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. Me. 











Solid Comfort 





Whether your cottage, store, school 
or church is old or new, farm or 
city, begin the year right by putting in 


AMERICAN « |DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


All rooms, floors, nooks and corners are uni- 
formly warmed to the solid comfort of little 
and big folks. Five months winter still ahead! 
Need not remove old heating methods until 
ready to start fire in the new. 


ADVANTAGE: IDEAL Boilers are of low construc- 
tion, which admits them intc the most shallow cel- 
lars. (Buildings without cellars can also be heated.) 
A strong feature of this low construction is the am- 
ple opportunity given to run the mains, or large 
supply pipes, at such decided pitch in the cellar as 
to thoroughly drain the Steam system ofthe water 
of condensation or to insure rapid circulation in a 
Hot Water system. This makes a better working 
job and removes any liability of “trapping” and its 
resultant uncouth, gurgling noises, commonly 
termed “pounding in the pipes.” The IDEAL way 
is gentle, steady, noiseless. 

Write for valuable catalogue, setting forth full AD- 
VANTAGES. Sales Branches throughout America 
and Europe 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY * 
be oes ha ew a 
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BOMMER BROTHERS, MFRS 











(ESTABL.1876.) 
ARE THE BEST 
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"T’HE BROUGHTON SELF-CLOSING BASIN COCKS HAVE 


BEEN IN USE FOR SEVERAL YEARS MANY. OF 
THE LARGEST HOTELS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN 
THE UNITED STATES ARE EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
Go0o0DdDs MADE IN BRASS, NICKEL OR SILVER 


PLATED, AND IN BOLID SILVER-METAL 
EVERY ONE WARRANTED 


Manufactured only by 


E. Stebbins Manufacturing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD: MASSACHUSETTS 


WorkKSs aT BaiontTwoop 
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LEATHEROLE 











SANATILE 


LEATHEROLE is a handsome, embossed 
wall hanging, suitable for halls, libraries, 
dining-rooms, or for large public rooms. 
SANATILE is the best known substitute 
for porcelain tiling. It is made in relief 
and can be used in vestibules, kitchens, 
laundries, bath wares etc. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


THE LEATHEROLE COMPANY 
24 E. Twenty-second Street New York 




















The Grisewold,"’ New London, Conn 

Kh. W. Greeon, Architect 

0” diam, 2'—0" long & 24" diam i” long, 
70—14" diam il 7” long 

“ Knoll’s Patent Lock Joint Col- 
oy _ ~ umns and Ornamental Capitals 
i \.-\ were made and furnished by us 

KOLUS | ) for this building. 
G i PATEN we » have nusnal facilities for turning 
rk of this character See our spe 


clal catalogue tn Sweet's Index Cata- 
ty os Building Construction,” pages 
Oe cetlfeors Bros. Mig. Co. 


MT. VERNON, N.Y., U.S. A. 
New York Office, 1189 BROADWAY 


H. SAUNDERS CO., Elston & Webster Aves., Chicago, I! 
A. J. KOLL PLANING CO., Los Angeles, Cal 
Manufacturers of Koll's Patent Lock Joint Columns for Pergolas 


Porches, of interior Use. Send for catalogue (P) 





THE BEST SASH CORD MADE 


“SHLVERCLAKE-L> 





EVERY FOOT IS STAMPED IN RED 


SILVER LAKE “A” 


2 In 





Residence Mr. Geo. ( 


IT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 


that the heating plant be installed 
by those We have 
been learning since 1879, and have 
over 5000 customers to 
Our given on all 
questions regarding complete Cen- 
tral Plants, Steam, Vacuum, Exhaust 
and Fan Heating, Water Warming, 


who know. 
refer to. 


advice gladly 


Greenhouse Heating, 
and Engineering Work. 


Ventilating, 


Correspondence Solicited Estimates Furnished 


PHILADELPHIA, STEAM, HEATING, COMPANN 





1513 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 





should recognize with delight and culti- 
vate to the utmost. It means that a 
boy’s mind is pure, and that it may be 
kept pure. It means that he has manly 
instincts and that he will be easily 
encouraged to love and revere and study 
all that is beautiful in nature. 


New York Tribune Farmer. 





LORD CURZON’S COLLECTION COMING 
TO AMERICA 


ORD Curzon has, I learn from Lon- 
don, consented to the exhibi- 
tion in this country of his wonder- 
ful collection of Oriental treasures, 
formed by him in the course of his 
travels in the Orient during the last 
twenty years, and notably during the 
seven years when he was Viceroy of 
India. The collection illustrates the 
arts of India, Burmah, Nepaul and 
Tibet, as well as Turkey, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Siam and China. Many 
of the things were presented to him 
and to the late Lady Curzon during 
his term of: ofhce as Governor General, 
and include the most superb ivory 
carvings, costly enamel work from 
Jaipur, upon a background of pure 
gold; figures of Buddha offered to him 
by the Llama of Lhasa, rugs and car- 
pets that are gifts to him from the late 
Shah, and wonderful samples of Oriental 
arms and armor. Just at present it is 
on exhibition in the Bethnal Green 
branch of the South Kensington 
Museum, in London, and its coming 
to America for exhibition, probably in 
the Metropolitan-Art Museum, of New 
York, and possibly in one or two other 
institutions in this country of the same 
order, will depend largely upon the 
arrangements which can be made with 
the custom house authorities. 

Had Lady Curzon lived it is doubt- 
ful whether the public would have had 
this opportunity of examining what is 
undoubtedly the finest private collec- 
tion of Oriental art and industry in 
existence. For she as well as_ her 
husband would have naturally been 
anxious to use these treasures to adorn 
their homes in London and in the 
country. But Lord Curzon is so 
broken-hearted over the death of his 
wife, and his health has been so severely 
affected by the exhaustion of his seven 
years of arduous labor in the trying 
climate of India, that several years 


will probably elapse before he settles 
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down. In fact, he proposes to spend, 
at any rate, the next two years in 
travel, for the sake of change of scene 
and climate, and has intimated as much 
to those who have been anxious to 
secure his support in certain political 
movements in England. That he 
should be ready to have this collection 
formed by his wife and himself shown in 
this country must be regarded in the 
light of a tribute to the memory of his 
beautiful wife, a native of America. 


New York Tribune Review. 


THE ONLY FIREPROOF BUILDING 


HERE is only one building inthe 
United States that is absolutely 
fireproof, says the International Society 
of Building Commissioners and Inspect- 
ors. This unique structure turns out 
to be the testing laboratory in Chicago, 
of the great fire insurance companies. 
Its walls are of vitrified brick; roofs 
and partitions semi-porous, hollow terra- 
cotta; door and window openings framed 
in rolled steel; window frames sheet 
metal; doors filled copper and steel, and 
stairs hollow terra-cotta. 


It is further stated that this form of 


construction costs only twelve per cent 
more than one employing non-fireproof 
materials. It is estimated that there 
are about eleven and a half million 
buildings in the United States, roughly 
valued at fourteen billion, five hundred 
million dollars. Of this enormous 
total, say the commissioners, but four 
thousand are even nominally fireproof, 
and these may be damaged by fire to 
the extent of from thirty to ninety per 
cent of their value. 

If the International Building Society 
knows what it is talking about, which 
seems probable, fireproof construction 
for protecting buildings from injury by 
fire is something of a delusion. As a 
matter of fact, however, the first pur- 
pose of fireproof construction is the 


protection of the inmates of the 
building rather than the building 
itself. 


And that this purpose is, as a rule, 
reasonably well ‘fulfilled by current 
methods seems probable. This, of 
course, is on the assumption that the 
work is honestly done and the materials 
of genuine quality. 

The modern hotel and apartment 
house of fireproof construction is fire- 
proof in the sense that no ordinary 


No. 2055 
Cottage Settle 
Suggestion © 
Our Specialty is Cottage Furniture 


In furnishing countty homes comfort and durability are the qualifications which are usually considered by 
Many are pleased to learn that furniture made of oak may be obtained 
from us in the unfinished state, or finished to match interior decorations. 





persons of exacting temperament. 


of 150 distinctive pieces. 





Visitors are requested to inspect specimen pieces displayed in our warerooms. 


William Leavens @; Co. Manufacturers, 32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


A postal request will bring pictures 
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Stanley's Ball-Bearing Hinges 


Nothing equals them for 
hanging doors either in 


Big Public Buildings or 
Private Dwellings 


Two will frequently take the place of three 
ordinary hinges, and their action is noise- 
less and perfect. { Madein Wrought 
Bronze and Steel 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Myrtle Street, New Britain, Conn. 
New York Office: 79 Chambers Street 


A REPUTATION 
Built on QUALITY alone 


ORCELITE 


Has no competitor where the best 
ENAMEL FINISH is reauired. 


For specifications see Sweet's Index, Page 744. or get the Porcelite 
Book. Section E. 
THE THOMSON WOOD FINISHING CO. 
Makers of Enamels and Varnishes - Philadelphia 




















IZARD 


ww lee 
pum Sheep Manure 
EL EO Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 


odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
+ WAGon | TO Vd lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


LARGE . . 
SNE = $4.00 daivered to your Freight Station. 


Apply now, 
The Pulverized Manure Go.,30Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 






MANURE 











Garden Pottery 


A little book about Garden Pottery 
in Mat Glazes will be 


application to the 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 


sent on 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1 Mapison Ave. 


























A. W. Loncretiow, Architect, Boston 





Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


have often been imitated during the last twenty years, but none of the im- 
itations have the same depth and richness of color, the lasting qualities 
or the wood-preserving value of Creosote, * 
known.’ 
and full information. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


The Original Shingle Stains 
First Made, First in Quality and First 
in the Favor of Shingle Stain Users 


the best wood preservative 


Proof on application—being testimonials, samples on wood 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Stations 


“ QUILT,” the Warmest Sheathing 
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Peerless Sheet Rubber Tiling 


CUSHION BACK 


Noiseless Odorless Sanitary 


The most perfect covering for floors 
ever produced. Can be laid on iron, 


cement, wood, stone or other surfaces 


We don't know how long it will last. We've only had 
itin service TWELVE YEARS and 
it is still perfect 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Manufactured by 


Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co. 


16 WARREN STREET, . NEW YORK 


























CHALFONTE 


Is a new Fireproof building of the best type, located 
ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE PIERS 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Solicits your patronage and invites you to write 
for Illustrated Folder and Rates 


CHALFONTE .. IS ALWAYS OPEN 
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A SPLENDID TRIO 





METROPOLITAN 


MAGA ZINE 


The Most Exceptional Book Offer of 


eee 


A Brand New Book, direct from Publishers, 
in a Tabard Inn Case 
Membership in the TABARD INN LIBRARY 


the Season 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 12Months ‘* 
HOUSE AND GARDEN, 12 Months ~ 


NOTE: 


The Tabard Inn Library 

1611 Chestnut St., atiassighin, Pa. 
3.50 for which you will enter my name for a year’s sub- 
AZINE and HOUSE AND GARDEN MAG- 


Dear Sirs: I enclose 
scription to THE METROPOLITAN MA 


TOTAL VALUE 


ALL FOR $3.50 


Select the Book you desire from the following list :— 


THE WHEEL OF LIFE—B%llen Glasgow 
THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND GABLES— 
Meredith Nicholson 

MY SWORD FOR LAFAYETTE—Pemberton 
CONISTON—Winston Churchill 
THE QUAKERESS—Max Adeler 
PANAMA—C. H. Forbes-Lindsa 
PAM DBCIDES—Bettina von Hutten 
THE TRUTH ABOUT TOLNA—Bertha Runkle 
THE LAWBREAKERS—Robert Grant 
A MAKER OF HISTORY—Oppenheim 
FENWICK’S CAREER—Mrs. Humphry Ward 
THE BISHOP OF COTTONTOWN— 

John Trotwood Moore 
A SUMMER HYMNAL—John Trotwood Moore 
SONGS AND STORIES FROM TENNESSER— 

John Trotwood Moore 
COWARDICE COURT—Geo. Barr McCutcheon 


ORDER FORM. 
(H & G.) 


| VALUE $1.18 


1.50 
3.00 


$5.68 


Patrons of the LIBRARY who subscribed last year for service, coupled 
with a year’s subscription to THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 9! 
renew their subscriptions in the same way ; 
TABARD INN LIBRARY Membership, and THE METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE for 12 months being $2.00. 


the price for a new book, 


AZINE, and send me by mail, prepaid, a new copy of the following book 


to be exchangeable at any Tabard Inn Station. 


In writing to advertisers please mention HoUusE AND GARDEN. 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 


1611 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This Electrolier has the restraint in curve and ND, 
line which harmonizes precisely with the Colonial . 
desion. The colors are subdued and have a 
chastened effect. Tall and eracetul, it still typifies 
the severe dignity which distinguishes the ‘Puritan. 

Lighting fixtures of all kinds for the dining-room, library, drawing- 

room, hall and boudoir, harmonizing with the design of the room. 

These designs are most beautiful, and comprise a full line of fix- 
Electric Lamps representing all the periods from the classic to the modern are 
on exhibition and sale at our especially designed show-rooms, eighth floor, 
11 West 32d Street, New York, or at the following : 


tures not to be obtained elsewhere. 
Theodore B. Starr The Bailey, Banks ty Biddle Co 


New York City Philadelphia, Pa. 

Smith Patterson Company W. K. Cowan & Company 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill 

Dulin & Martin Company, Inc Dauler, Close & Johns 
Washington, D. c. Pittsburg, Pa 

John S. Bradstreet & Company Forve-Pettebone Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. Los Angeles, Cal 

F. A. Robbins Company Orchard & Wilhelm Carpet Company 
Springheld, Mass. Omaha, Neb 

Morreau Gas Fixture Mig. Co. Walbridge &y Company 
Cleveland, Ohio Suffalo, N. Y 

The Toledo Chandelier Mfg. Company The Sanborn-Marsh Electric Co 





Toledo, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Hofman Jewelry Company Pioneer Mantel and Fixture Co 
Columbus,” Ohio Detroit, Mich 
The Fixture House Company Tilden-Thurber Company 
ansas vity, o. Providence, : 
Morgan & Allen Company, Frank Adam Electric Company 
Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast St. Louis, M 


DEPT. H. 


THE DUFF NER & KIMBERLY COMPANY 


ll WEST 322 STREET NEW YORK 
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SO ai] Coys 
“> PORTLAND 7 


, . . Mn wos ae ai Hie. r Cullis 3 
Concrete Country Residences is the title of a new book just published by THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY. ‘This book contains about 90 
photographs and floor plans, illustrating numerous styles of concrete houses, and should be of great value to those who are about to build. It has been 
collated for the purpose of showing prospective house builders the many advantages to be derived from a concrete building. 
A copy of this book (size 10 x 12 inches) will be sent, charges paid, upon receipt of $1.00. Address Information Bureau, 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
30 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
In writing to advertisers please mention House AND GARDEN. 
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Royal 


~” 


State Street, New 
Passenger Agent, 











The Royal Mail 


The Tourist associates 
the Winter months with 
THE 


Mail Steam Packet Co. 


And its tours to Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
Trinidad, and other beautiful islands of the 


WEST INDIES 


Booklets and other descriptive matter will be supplied upon 
request by either Sanderson & Son, 
York, 
605 Flatiron Building, 














General Agents, 
or Foster Debevoise, 


New York 














VIN “AL &F 
Landscape & Garden Architeéts 


NEGUS 


601 Boylston Street, Copley Square 
Boston, Massachusetts 





Our Special Subscription 
Offers announced in this 
issue will save you money 














PLATE 11-V 
Oval Lavatory ‘“Podmore’’ Design set 
upon china fluted pedestal 
The top of this lavatory is 35” x 24” over all 
The bow! is 17° x 13° and 6” deep 





A Necessity Made a Pleasure 


That is the case when you have at your service an 
“ Impervio ’ China Ware Washstand 


The action of washing should be one of refresh- 
ment as well as cleanliness. 
necessary that your washstand should have an invi- 
ting, cleanly, and refreshing appearance 


In an “Impervio” Ware Washstand are combined 
all these qualities, together with the necessary dura- 
bility to insure a continuance of them 


“Impervio” China Ware is a solid White Vitreous 
China body of which we are making miany different 
designs and sizes of Washstands 


We have just prepared a handsome 32 pp. Booklet 
of Washstands and want to send you a copy. Write 
for it to-day, addressing your letter to Trenton, N. J., 
where we have the largest Sanitary Pottery Plant in 
the world 


On every Washstand, stamped in black underneath the glaze, 


is our regular Vitreous China trade- 
mark as shown here 2% 

In addition we impress in the /- 
body of the ware underneath the \' 
slab near the bowl, this “ Impervio" 
trademark 


In order to be so it is 


The Trenton 
Potteries Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 
U. S. A. 




















inflammation of it can endanger the 
lives of. the inmates, either because the 
combustion is-so slow that every one 
has a chance to escape, or because it 
can be limited to the room or floor in 
which it originates. From the detached 
point of view of the Utopian it might 
seem a good thing if every one of the 
eleven and a half million buildings in 
the United States were as absolutely 
fireproof as the fire laboratory in Chi- 
cago. 

But if this were the case the bread 
would be taken out of the mouths of 
the fire insurance companies, the safety 
match concerns, the fire extinguisher 
manufacturers, and not a few other 
people whose business depends on the 
liability of things to burn up. From a 
sociological as well as the socialistic 
point of view, therefore, the desirability 
of absolute non-combustibility is some- 
what problematical, or, at least, open 
to argument. There were some good 
people who rejoiced over the San Fran- 
cisco fire on the ground that it supplied 
so much new work for the laborer and 
artisan. Commercial Advertiser. 





ROOFING INDUSTRY ON A HIGH PLANE 


HE American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company officially announces that 

it has decided on all of its brands 
of roofing plate, to stamp each sheet 
with the amount of coating it carries per 
box of 20x 28, and not only this, but 
every waster plate is to be stamped 
“waster.” This will in a large measure 
prevent the possibility of misrepresenta- 
tion in second, third or fourth hands and 
insure to the one calling for such a plate 
a square deal. That the company 
which has taken the initiative in this 
innovation runs some risk of a loss of 
business during the period when archi- 
tects, builders and roofers are being 
made familiar with such a frank state- 
ment of quality must appear evident to 
all who give more than superficial atten- 
tion to the far-reaching action. The 
move strikes at the very heart of the 
industry. It concedes to the tin roofer 
more than he has asked; it crushes the 
malpractice of years in one fell stroke, 
and with firm grasp uplifts the business 
to a plane of dignity and honor. As 
such it enforces co-operation, it de- 
mands the support of all manufacturers, 
of all roofers, of all architects, of all 


builders. 
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VANCOUVER 


THE GOLDEN ISLAND OF THE PACIFIC 


By KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH 


YING off the Western coast of Canada and 
washed by the waters of Queen Charlotte 
Sound, the Straits of Georgia and of Juan de 

Fuca, is an island known to the world for 115 years 
yet unknown, for its possibilities and resources have 
yet to be discovered by the people at large. Yet this 
island bears the same geographical relation to this 
continent as England does to Europe. When the 
gallant navigator, George Vancouver, traveled its 
shores, he opened up a world that artists and scien- 
tific men are at last beginning to appreciate, for 
the grandeur of its scenery and the salubrity of its 
climate. Juan de Fuca had sailed the straits which 
bear his name and probably was the first white man 
to set foot on the island, but Vancouver was the first 
to discover it was nota part of the mainland. 

Its geological formation has led to the conclusion 

that the island forms part of a submerged mountain 
range, detached from the continent by some great 


convulsion of Nature, and its length of 285 miles 
and breadth of eighty miles is an area of wild 
highlands, rugged mountains and peaceful low- 
lands, one third of which has never been explored. 
A cruise around this island in a staunch boat is a 
delightful summer outing and the photographer, 
angler, hunter, botanist and naturalist are seeking 
this new-old land fora world of interesting subjects, 
including a rich field of research among the Indians, 
whose quaint villages dot the shores. 

Out in the golden West lies this island of Van- 
couver, rich in gold, silver, copper, mighty forests 
and fertile valleys, yet on its expanse, which is as 
large as Switzerland, are only three cities, Victoria, 


Nanaimo, Ladysmith and a few small centers of 


population, such as Duncan, Chemainus, and Cum- 
berland. Hundreds and hundreds of acres of coast 
land and interior are wholly uninhabited—a terra 
incognita, holding the finest timber in the world, 
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INDIAN CANOE RACE ON EMPIRE DAY--VICTORIA 


coal, iron ore, gold and mercury. Any descrip- 
tion of an island that has been so little explored 
must be fragmentary, but its soil is very fertile and 
its fisheries are a wealth in themselves. This 
much can be readily seen by anyone who approaches 
the shores. 

One who has sailed from Seattle or Vancouver 
to Victoria, the provincial seat of government and 
largest city on this 
island, can never 
forget the beauty of 
the voyage nor the 
dignity of the ap- 
proach to the beau- 
tiful city of Victo- 
ria. the harbor 
lies in front of the 
Parliament build- 
ings, and if the first 
sightof aplaceis an 
index to its bezu- 
ties, Victoria will 
be pronounced by 
all travelers one of 
the most enchant- 
ing towns on the 
American conti- 
nent. The in- 
habitants of this 





Strawberries Grow to Immense Size on Vancouver Island 
They are Sold by the Pound 


beautiful city claim that with the multiplication of 
tributary interests in various parts of the island, it 
will become a large and wonderful depot for ship- 
building, the equal of Naples or Liverpool and 
full of life and charm. Whether this be so or not, 
it is the distributing point for the island, and a town 
which is already the real outlet to the Orient. 
Vancouver Island, owing to the Japan Current, 
enjoys one of the 
pleasante st cli- 
mates in North 
America and as a 
result, the flowers 
and vegetation are 
luxuriant. Victoria 
has become a great 
shipping place for 
flowers. Plant life 
thrives with aston- 
ishing vigor, and 
on near-by farms 
tulip beds have 
been started, which 
may sometime be- 
come as large as 
those in Holland. 
On the Southern 
portion of the 
island are grown 
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A BEAUTY SPOT ON VANCOUVER ISLAND 


immense quantities of carnations, rhubarb, lettuce 
and tomatoes and these are shipped as far as Win- 
nipeg in such quantities that the Victoria flowers 
and vegetables are always in demand. Every 
Christus this town supplies the California trade 
with laurel and holly. Strawberries from Vancou- 
ver Island are among the largest on the coast, 
immense and luscious, for they are grown in the 
richest of black loam. 

Perhaps no better idea can be obtained of the 
resources of this island than by a ride around Vic- 
toria, past the homes of wealth and refinement, 
the English country homes, with wide lawns, a 
wealth of flowers, and hedges deep and high. No- 
where in America is there och an English setting 
to the coil section. Just a glimpse at these 
estates reveals a glory of flowers around villas in 
picturesque situations, for it is seldom that the 
roses are not in bloom on Christmas day. Here 
live the Lieutenant Governor of the Province, 
the Admiral of the Fleet, the Military Commander 
of the Garrison and retired naval and military 
officers who appreciate a climate free from the 


extremes of heat and cold. Victoria seems first 
and last an English city, and with a frontage of 
fully fifteen miles upon the Pacific it can boast 
many lovely beaches besides being the North Pacific 
depot for His Majesty’s navy. Fast cruisers are 
always in the harbor and at Macauley Point, at 
the entrance to the harbor, is the strongest fort on 
the Pacific. An outpost of empire is this beautiful 
city with its 30,000 people, a gem in an emerald- 
like ocean, with a canopy of blue sky overhead. 

From this charmingly situated city are shipped 
the swans that fill the waters in the parks of the 
effete East and in the Parliament Buildings are 
three museums, one containing a collection of 
Indian curios and specimens of natural history 
unsurpassed on this continent, for one of the attrac- 
tions of Vancouver Island is its game for the sports- 
man and naturalist. In certain parts are found elk 
(wapiti) bears, wolves, ptarmigan and on the inland 
hills and waters are pheasants (descendants of those 
brought from England), quail,-duck and geese. 

The salmon industries are among the largest 
in the world, and one of the sights in Victoria is 
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the pelagic sealing vessels, lying in the harbor, 
waiting for the annual trip to the Northern Pacific 
and Behring Sea. Millions of dollars have been 
brought to this city yearly through these sealing 
vessels and Victoria is the greatest center of the 
industry. In January a fleet of vessels leaves with 
white and Indian hunters for a cruise of nine months 
or so, and they always come home treasure laden. 
Undoubtedly the chief charm to Vancouver 
Island lies in her forests, her Douglas fir, spruce, 
cedar, hemlock and balsam. Some of this ts used for 
pulp purposes and many large mills give employ- 
ment to artisans. lrees twelve feet in diameter 
are common and often the topmost branches spread 


two hundred feet from Mother Earth. Some of 


these magnificent trees are in Victoria’s parks 
and surrounding drives, for the outskirts of this 
town are a good index of the island’s resources. 

Very conspicuous is the Scotch broom plant, whose 
golden glow strikes a distinct note in the landscape, 
all the more interesting because the immense quanti- 
ties of the shrubs are said to have come from one 
tiny plant, brought over from the “ Auld Countrie” a 
lew years ago. 

here is much coal upon Vancouver Island, and 
this is worked in the vicinity of Nanaimo, Lady- 
smith and Cumberland. Generally it is bitumi- 
nous and a large industry has sprung up in these 
places, which are also interested in herring fisheries. 
lhe waters around the island abound in whales, 
and the giant sulphur and sperm are plentiful. A 
profitable whaling industry has just been estab- 
lished with the village of Sechart as headquarters. 
Reduction works have been started, a specially 
equipped steamer fitted out and the business is 
lucrative and growing. 

lo add to her resources, Vancouver Island 


possesses three of the best harbors in the world, 
that of Victoria, without rock or shoal, Barclay 
Sound and Quatseenough Sound. Any of these are 
nearer than any other Western port to Yokohama, 
and if a railroad is ever built from the mainland 
a tremendous amount of Oriental trafic will go 
that way. Many contend the time is not far distant 
when an unbroken line of railway will reach across the 
water space between the island and the mainland. 


Seven bridges would be required and two of 


them would be 1000 feet in length, but by using 
the series of islands that almost block the channel 
at Bute Inlet, it can be accomplished. It would 
be a great undertaking but undoubtedly will be 
accomplished. Vancouver Island already has local 
railroads leading inland, and a large ferry system, 
and the amount of trans-Pacific commerce that would 
turn toward this prolific island cannot be estimated. 


The city of Vancouver is now the terminus of 


the trans-Atlantic railroad, but beyond is a city 
on an island capable of sustaining a good sized 
nation from its own wealth. It is safe to predict 
that beautiful as Victoria now is, in years to come 
she will not only be chosen as the home of the 
prosperous on account of her picturesque setting, 
but will become the outlet for a trade little dreamed 
of now because the island’s resources have not 
been fully developed. With mining, smelting, agri- 
culture, fishing, dairying and ship-building, Vic- 
toria, already an industrial and commercial center, 
will be more clearly recognized as the gateway to 
the Pacific. She will always be one of the most 
picturesquely situated cities on this continent, on 
an island of ever varied scenery, and blessed by 
Nature with such a profusion of resources that 
there is yet a wealth of forest, mines and field 
to be discovered by the world at large. 
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Byth House, Aberdeenshire 


By THE HONOURABLE MRS. FORBES 


Y TH House, Turriff, Aberdeenshire, is a quaint 
old Jacobean house which, although now in 
the possession of the Urquhart family, was 

built in 1593 by Deacon Forbes. Little is known of 
him; but that he must have been a near relation of 
Lord Forbes, head of the Forbes Clan and premier 
Baron of Scotland is certain, as the three bears’ heads, 
the Forbes coat of arms, without any quarterings, are 
carved in stone over the old doorway. The initials 
D. F. are also carved on each side of the coat of arms 
and above it, also in stone, stands the legend “ Wel- 
cum Freends” in the:homely old Scotch spelling of 
the day. The kitchen, built out to the right, is of 
course a modern addition and is incongruous enough, 
but its outlines are now softened by thickly clustering 
ivy, and a great elm tree, the edge only of which is 
visible in the picture, softens its angles and in autumn 
gives a wonderful glow of colour, red and golden, as 
the branches change the coolness of their summer 
garb for the rich warmth of October tints. Almost 
opposite the elm tree a copper beech flings it a chal- 
lenge, as to wealth of colour, and at the farther end of 
the house where a path slopes upward to the garden, 
another spreads its richly laden branches keeping 
perhaps more sun and is desirable from the windows 
looking out upon it; but gladly pardoned for its 
beauty’s sake. T * per wf itself slopes ever upward, 
seeking the sun, and huge box hedges form sheltering 
ramparts, beneath which flowers and vegetables push 
their noses courageously through the cold surface of 
the ground to face an air chill and clear as only 
northern air can be. Against the thick walls of the 
box hedges the hardy scarlet tropeolum, which 
refuses to bloom in a soft southern air, riots like a 
weed, and a deep orange variety, somewhat bell-like 
in shape, flowers as luxuriantly as the common 
scarlet, with which it wages constant battle for 
supremacy. According to the old Scotch custom, 
use and beauty rub their noses in friendly rivalry. 
Behind a border of rose bushes are strawberry beds, 
rich in early summer with the scarlet berries which in 
Scotland grow with almost reckless profusion. A 
hedge of sweet peas screens the onion bed and 
shadows the potatoes; and carnations, rose colour, 
yellow, white and red, are near neighbours of parsley, 
burrage, rosemary and thyme. Of course, too, there 
are beds of kale, for every one who knows anything of 
Scotland is aware that kale, the curly green of 
England, is an essential factor in a Scotsman’s 
food. 

Not every one, however, knows how excellent a 
substitute for spinach it makes in winter, if treated as 


French cooks treat that vegetable, rubbed through a 
sieve and mixed with cream. Cooked thus it is both 
delicate and delicious, though scarcely so satisfying 
as is the kale brose beloved by the country people; a 
thick and somewhat stodgy mixture this, wherein, 
with kale boiled and passed through a sieve, oatmeal 
and a little cream are blended. This is a staple 
dish amongst the poorer classes, but such details 
belong rather to the kitchen than to the kitchen- 
garden, wherein the flower side has other treasures 
to show us e’er we go. Two great bushes of a 
curious looking plant of the bamboo species, the 
crimson Leycesteria are especially dear to the hearts 
of those who love lasting qualities in the flowers 
plucked for house decoration, and although the 
crimson of the bunch-like blooms, which droop like 
grapes and suddenly break at their tips into tiny star- 
like blossoms, are scarcely vivid enough to make 
much colour in the mass of leaves, such lengthy, 
graceful bunches can be culled that high vases of it 
are a welcome addition to any room. Another 
plant which has lasting qualities is the white heather 
brought from the moor, the way to which lies up the 
hill behind the house and stables. This flower too is 
closely allied with love and luck, and it is said that 
any woman finding its bloom on the moor will 
receive an offer of marriage before the year is out, 
while a sprig given by man to maid says plainly, 
“Will you marry me?” ‘The question whether 
marriage means luck is of course a very mooted one, 
but those made under the white heather’s auspices 
should surely be so, as the finding of it means luck 
to the finder and to whomsoever it may be given. 
In one of the photographs the back of Byth House is 
shown, and here it is curious to remark that it is 
built in the shape of an E; a form which in England 
is always supposed to stand for Elizabeth. Here, 
however, in the land where her memory is execrated, 
it is curious to find her initial carved in the irrevocable 
form of architecture, and one must fain conclude that 
the E form belonged to the Stuart period and was 
later ascribed by the flattery of Southern tongues to 
the Queen whose reign was England’s glory. 

The walls of the house are of great thickness and 
the quaint old windows cut in them, with their deep 
window-seats, do not let too much light filter into the 
low ceiled rooms in the early darkening autumn days, 
while in the walls dividing room from room. huge 
hanging cupboards bring joy to the heart of the 
woman of many clothes. At each end of the letter 
E’s two longer limbs is an outside staircase of stone 
which leads to the second story. In its roof bees 
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A Woman’s Profession 


have swarmed and left a wealth of honey for whom- 
soever has the skill and courage to take it. 

Facing this side of the house runs a tiny burn on 
the other side of which the Byth woods stretch aw ay 
into the distance. The walks through them are 
beautiful in summer when the trees and grass show 
the fresh, cool green which never knows the jaun- 
diced look induced by the fervour of a Southern 
sun. 

Here patches of gorgeous purple burst suddenly 
upon the explorer’s sight, as at a bend in the gradu- 
ally rising path, he comes suddenly from dense wood 
upon some clearing where the heather has had room 
to take root and spread. In autumn too the woods 
are glorious in colouring and when the purple of the 
heather wanes another royal colour is there to 
replace it, for the trees that grow in the clearing are 
mostly rowans covered with uncounted wealth 
crimson berries. Returning to the back of the house 
and walking around the base of the farther stairway, 
we find ourselves before the windows of what in 
olden days must have been the kitchen, but is now 
degraded to the rank of scullery; and a few yards 
farther on a great stack of peat faces us, cut from the 


moss upon the moor. A somewhat rough path 
takes us toa grass-plot levelled originally for a 
croquet lawn, but now given up to hunches for the 
rearing of young pheasants. ‘Thence we move on 
till we face the front door once more, and looking 
through the dining-room windows see the light from 
the peat fire, glowing on the hearth, shine fitfully on 
the white panelled walls and old brass loc ks set 
high upon the doors. 

The table is laid for dinner; it surely must be time 
to go. We feel for our watch, only to find it has been 
left at home. Turning round vexedly, we find our- 
selves confronted with an ancient sun-dial. The old- 
world air has entered into us: we are bitten with 
old-world ways, and crossing the grass-plot ask 
council of the old grey dial, which bears the date of 
1775 and is dedicated to “ James Urquhart E Sq. | 
Byth by his most humble servt., John Mains.’ 

The shadows warn us that it is indeed time to 
leave this old-world place, and hie us back to the 
haunts of men, so we climb into our motor and are 
whirled rapidly away bearing with us memories of 
olden days, as fragrant in their subtlety as lavender 
and potpourri. 


A Woman’s Profession 


By ROBERT 


HE Social and economic conditions found in 
our country to-day are so continually tending 
to increase and div ersify the scope of woman’s 

activity, that it has ceased to be an unusual occur- 
rence for women to achieve distinction in the arts, in 
science and in business. 

Such a tendency points to the eventual com- 
plete removal of the prejudice against the practice 
by women of most of the means of self-support open 
to men, and to a greater tolerance of the pursuit by 
women of whatever occupation they may feel them- 
selves best fitted for or inclined to undertake. 

A specific result of these conditions is that another 
profession seems now to await the advent of the 
woman whose inherent ability and proper training 
fit her for pr. cticing the art of interior decoration. 

One of the many important reasons in favor of 
women entering this field of work is to be found 
in the earlier recognition of their aptitude and 
ability in art; in evidence of which may be cited 
the recognition accorded such famous artists as 
Madame Le Brun and Rosa Bonheur. 

This earlier recognition, together with the result- 
ing achievement, seems then to show that women 
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have a greater talent for art than for other branches 
of human activity, and on account of this larger pre- 
disposition in favor of the sex in professional art, 
the conditions to-day lend a still more encouraging 
atmosphere for further achievement. 

Another evidence or proof of woman’s fitness for 
the profession of interior decoration may be found 
in her very evident love, and propensity for the art 
of home- -making. 

An examination of the present status of the pro- 
fession shows that nearly every interior decorator in 
this country to-day is also a dealer. ‘This state of 
affairs prevents, in most cases, the attaining of the 
best results, either from the artistic or the financial 
standpoint. It is to be expected that in executing 
a commission a decorator, who is also a dealer, will 
be prejudiced 1 in favor of those materials which he 
may have in the stock of his own establishment. Of 
course, this at once limits, usually in a serious way, 
the choice of materials, since the dealer will obvi- 
ously not compete with himself, 1 in order to furnish 
the materials at the minimum price. ‘The result is 
that the client pays more and receives less than 
that to which he is entitled. This undesirable 
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situation which is equivalent to being an agent for 
both parties in the same transaction, finds a par- 
allel in the case of the architect who accepts com- 
from the brick manufacturer or the 
lumber dealer; or, again, in the nursery firms which 
undertake landscape work, and _ by 
means of it dispose of surplus stock. The result 
of this 1s always evident, and usually most deplor- 
able. In fact, such an arrangement can 
result high standard of 
account of this state of affairs there 
need of the interior decorator who is 
without business connection with dealers. 


missions 


so otten 


seldom 
satisfactorily if a work 1s 
desired ( In 


is emphaty 


Most of the present dealers, moreover, are scarcely 
better trained or fitted for the work of the profession 
of interior than 
work of 


nurserymen or civil 
landscape architecture, 
be expected that they should be, since 
the public are only just awakening to the possibilities 
of the profession, and consequently have not as yet 
created the demand for superior sery ice. 

[he opportunity from the standpoint of the com- 
petition to be met is far more favorable than is to be 
found in 
trained 


decoration, 
engineers for the 
nor 1s it 


almost any of the other professions for 
there are only a very few 
interior decorators besides the dealers themselves. 
Chere is, further, a great possibility for the inte- 
rior decorator through co-operation with the archi- 
tect. [his co-operation will be certainly brought 
about when the trained woman can show satisfactory 
examples of her work. 


women, since 


After this stage has been 
reached we may expect that the best architects will 
work with these efhcient women, just as now the 
best architects work with the efhcient landscape 
architect \ recent instance of such co-operation is 
a case where a prominent New York architect formed 
a temporary arrangement with an interior decorator, 
who is a woman, which proved so much to _ his 
advantage that he has now made it permanent. 

Such an expenditure of time and money as the 
proper preparation demands, and the high standard 
of ability it requires, makes it seem evident that the 
remuneration should not be less than that received 


for corresponding work in the allied professions of 


architecture and landscape architecture. This means 
at present something approximate to a five per cent 
fee for work involving large expenditure, twenty-five 
dollars or more for consultation and additional 
charges for executing the commission. 

There is still another aspect of the opportunity 
and need of the trained woman in this profession, 
which is broader and more philanthropic. It is to 
the need of lifting the American people to a higher 
plane of artistic appreciation. One of the great 
deficiencies of Americans is their lack of the artistic 
sense. Of this there are abundant examples on 
every hand. Consider the architecture of our homes, 
our churches, indeed our cities as a whole: is it not 
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exceptional when it is found satisfactory? And is 
it not the rule rather than the exception, that the 
homes of the rich, as well as the poor, are simply 
museums of heterogeneous furniture, draperies, 
rugs and pictures, without any color scheme except, 
perhaps, the combative? 

It would be beyond the scope of this article to 
discuss the effect of a generally increased esthetic 
sense, but it is believed that a higher plane of living, 
a purer and more lasting kind of happiness would 
result. Is there not here, then, a great need and 
a great opportunity for woman to join hands with 
the artist, the sc ulptor, the architect, to hasten these 
better conditions? The part to be played by women 
through this profession ought to be a large one, 
since in the work forthe homes they could constantly 
be cultivating an appreciation of the really Agewapee 

The less wealthy who could not employ the in- 
terior decorator would be influenced through ex- 
amples of this art in public buildings and through 
articles of an educational nature in current literature. 

So far an effort has been made to show the 
desirability of this profession for women, the great 
opportunity and the need for more beautiful homes, 
and the great possibilities for a useful life-work. Let 
us now consider what qualifications are necessary 
for a woman in order that she may achieve success 
On account of the speciali- 
zation necessary to the best preparation, this pro- 
fession demands that the prospective student have 
the requisite ability and inclination to acquit herself 
with credit at college. 

The second qualification is an enthusiastic love 
of nature and all that is acknowledged beautiful in 
the arts. Without this qualification the ability to 
create the beautiful would be lacking. 

A third qualification is the power of imagination, 
which is found essential to all forms of creative art, 
of which interior decoration must be considered one. 

The fourth qualification is the ability to draw and 
to use colors, so that the student may show a good 
sense of proportion and an appreciation of the 
harmonious in color. 

A fifth qualification is executive ability which 1s 
necessary to all large undertakings, if they are to be 
successfully carried out. 

During her college course a student should not 
attempt much specialization, since to do so would 
tend to defeat the broadening influence of her gen- 
eral education. ‘There are, however, certain sub- 
jects that should be elected. She should, for ex- 
ample, have enough French and German to read 
easily, and enough English to write well. Italian 
also would prove useful. 

After graduating from college the student should 
take a post-graduate course in some college especially 
equipped for the study of fine arts, and, if possible, 
in one where good art museums are available. Asa 
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rule, it would be preferable that this post-graduate 
work should be undertaken in some college other 
than the one from which the student has just gradu- 
ated. 

Here the prospective interior decorator ought to 
elect all those courses which deal with the fine arts, 
and should supplement them with work in the prac- 
tice of freehand and architectural drawing, and also 
in the use of water-colors. 

A thesis might finally be offered for the degree of 
Master of Arts, on some such subject as the interior 
decoration of a historic period, its characteristics, 
its value, the influence which the example should 
have on present-day work. In some colleges two 
years could be profitably spent in this work. Hav- 
ing reached this stage in preparation it would be 
adv isable for some to commence at once to serve an 
apprenticeship with the best interior decorator in 
whose service a position may be obtained. Many, 
from financial reasons, would find this course more 
desirable than going abroad for further study on 
completion of post-graduate work, and others would 
find it desirable to serve first such an apprenticeship 
in order that they may become more familiar with 
the nature of the work and thus better understand 
what is desirable to see and learn when abroad. An 
apprenticeship with an architect who makes a 
specialty of interior designing would be a very 

valuable and almost necessary experience. A few 
months, with a designer of furniture, would familiar- 
ize the student with the method, the draughting, and 
the materials used. This is important since the 
profession will demand occasionally that certain 
obsolete styles of furniture be reproduced, and it 
becomes the function of the interior decorator to 
furnish the drawings and specifications for its manu- 
facture. 

At least a year should then be spent abroad before 


attempting independent practice, as it would only 
be possible through study of foreign examples to 
become familiar with what is best and most charac- 
teristic of the different periods and the historical 
development of the art. Such work could be accom- 
plished through research in libraries and museums, 
and through a study of the interiors of numerous 
ublic buildings and private mansions. ‘This work 
should go hand in hand with a study of available 


materials, new and old, to be obtained through 
dealers. 
This includes learning quality, types, and 


durability, as well as the artistic value of prints, 
drawings, paintings, sculpture, tapestries, rugs, dra- 
peries, tiles, woodwork, in fact, every kind of artistic 
material that might find a proper place in some 
interior. On return from the work abroad the 
student will have opportunity to serve further 
apprenticeship with an established decorator, or 
by securing the co-operation of some architect, begin 
practice independently. Others by co-operation with 
a partner of business ability who could secure com- 
missions, would find independent practice possible 
at once. While still others may find, without solici- 
tation, work enough to begin alone the practice of 
this fascinating profession. 

Here, then, is a life’s work peculiarly adapted to 
women for which there is a great demand, and prob- 
ably a greater opportunity than in any other profes- 
sion available to them to-day. It ‘should be an 
opportunity. particularly welcome to the increasing 
number of trained women who are now obliged to 
largely confine themselves to the poorly paid profes- 
sion of teaching. To those women, then, who are 
inherently qualified, and who will thoroughly train 
themselves for the practice of interior decoration, 
there will come an inevitable success in a_profes- 
sion which is as delightful as it is remunerative. 
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FORMAL vs. NATURAL 


A Question of Importance in Landscape Gardening 


By HUGO ERICHSEN 


‘T the beginning of the planting season every 
garden- maker is confronted by a question 
that is almost as old as the art of gardening 

itself. Since the middle of the eighteenth century 
the comparative advantages and drawbacks of the 
formal and natural styles of gardening have been 
thoroughly discussed, but he controversy is not 
yet nile. We owe the formal garden to the 
idealists of the old school whose well-balanced plan 
included a number of plants surrounded by a hedge 
or trellis, while not infrequently, a tree was planted 
at each corner to give point and expression to the 
design. These ancient landscape architects have 
much to answer for that is neither compatible with 
art nor common sense, and yet they have taken a 
notable part in the history of gardening, and have 
bequeathed us a rich legacy in cheir stately avenues, 
sparkling fountains, quaint hedges and unbroken 
lawns. The absurdities for w hich they were respon- 
sible, such as the training of trees and shrubs into 
regular and often grotesque forms and the trimming 
of evergreens into a resemblance of some animal 
or bird, g wee passed away, and only that which was 
masterly in their style remains as an evidence that 
their garden schemes were not wholly without merit. 

They erred in relying 
entirely upon design for 
power of expression to 
the same extent to which 
the realists among the 
landscape gardeners of 
the present day go astray 
when they assert that 
the perfection of the art 
of garden-making con- 
sists exclusively in the 
imitation of nature. As 
usual, the truth of the 
matter lies midway be- 
tween these two extremes 
and is aptly expressed by 
Thomas H. Mawson in 
“The Artand Craft of 
Garden Making” (Lon- 
don, 1901), as_ follows: 
“The stronger a man’s 
love of art is, the more 
will he appreciate 
nature, it is only when 
he tries to mimic her 
that the artists quarrel 


with him. Nature may and should inspire us, but 
it was never meant that we should copy her weak- 
ness or lose the teaching of her strength and 
dignity.’ 

3 our own country as well as in Europe, the 
natural style is growing more popular with every 
year and gardeners strive to imitate that which 
is best and most beautiful in nature. This 1s 
more € sasily accomplished on large estates, W here the 
genius of the landscape avchinect has full scope. 

But even here, much of the charm of the garden 
will always be due to the accidental and unex- 
pected. With a little assistance, on the part of 
man, nature will create new beauties that even 
produce an esthetic effect in the winter, when the 
landscape is covered with snow. The babbling 
brook, a vista among the pines and the stately 
virches at the edge of the forest—all of these appe al 
to our artistic sense, particularly if we come upon 
them suddenly at the curve of a walk. 

A formal garden, on the other hand, is adapted 
to the confined space of the urban garden-close, 
where it is almost impossible to attain landscape 
effects and a multitude of flowers is the greatest 
desideratum. 
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DETROIT. MICH. 


“AIRLIE” 


THE ESTATE OF H. C. GROOME, ESQ. 


COPE 


LOSE to the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge, 
the Piedmont region of Virginia, is the town 
of Warrenton, a place of some historic inter- 

est during the Civil War. Here the peaceful rural 
landscape i is shadowed by the surrounding hills and 
watered by the streams that flow from hillside springs. 
In a delta formed by the confluence of two such 
streams a few miles north of the town the grass lands 
and grain fields of “Airlie” lie. “The Mansion House 
is built on a bit of rising ground close to the stream 
which flows through the park between the public 
road and the house. A belt of fine oak timber 
borders the stream on the east, and the grass cov- 


ered bottom on its west bank extends to a piece of 


rolling land at the edge of which winds the entrance 
drive. As one approaches the house an apple 
orchard is passed on the right, divided from the 


& STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS 


flower gardens by a stone wall. ‘The grounds and 
gardens were laid out by the owner of the prop- 
erty after the completion of the Mansion House in 
1900, the present arrangement having been reached 
by a process of evolution. 

The site chosen for the house was the north slope of 
a knoll near the stream, the house facing north, and 
the land, falling abruptly in every direction, lent 
itself to a variety of treatments. On the north 
two terraces rise from the driveway, which itself 
practically constitutes a third terrace, being at one 
point ten feet above the bottom-land of the stream 
and supported by a huge retaining wall which, as it 
rises above the drive, forms a parapet bordering the 
drive on the north, the house side being bordered 
by the retaining wall of the first terrace. The 
driveway after passing the house crosses the stream 





NORTH FRONT OF THE HOUSE FROM THE LOWER TERRACE 
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THE FORMAL GARDEN FROM THE VERANDA 
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THE HERBACEOUS GARDEN, SHOWING SUN-DIAL 





THE HERBACEOUS GARDEN FROM THE SUNKEN ROSE GARDEN 








THE HOUSE FROM THE ROSE GARDEN IN WINTER 





A WINTER SCENE IN THE PARK 





* Airlie” 


on a picturesque 
bridge and con- 
tinues through the 
belt of woodland 
to the coach sta- 
bles, some 300 
yards distant. On 
the east side of the 
house the terraces 
are continued, 
finding their nat- 
uraltermination at 
the north end of 
the wing, from 
which a stone wall 
runs to the bridge. 
Behind this wall and hidden by a row of cedars, 
a characteristic native tree, the servants’ entrances 
of the house are situated. 

The rear porch, on the south side of the house 
and in winter enclosed in glass, is on the nat- 
ural level of the crest of the knoll on which the 
house is built. The south slope of the knoll as it 
falls away to the adjoining pasture land offers a 
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THE DINING-ROOM 





THE HOUSE FROM THE FORMAL GARDEN 


charming effect; 
the surface of the 
ground is broken 
by outcroppings of 
rock and matted 
with a dense 
growth of honey- 
suckle, which in 
this climate is 
practically ever- 
green and through 
which in the spring 
daffodils raise 
their cheerful 
heads. On the 
west side of the 
house, below the terraces and overlooked by a broad 
veranda, lie the flower gardens. A pergola ex- 
tends from the end of the veranda southward and 
passing through this and down several flights of 
stone steps one enters the gardens, surrounded by 
stone walls and lying between two rows of Lom- 
bardy poplars. Before one stretches a_ straight 
path, ending in a mass of shrubbery under an arbor, 
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* Airlie” 


with the white gleam of an Italian bird-basin 
relieving the heavy green of the arbor-vite hedges 
which lead to it. On one’s right, but hidden by 
the hedge, is the herbaceous garden with its box- 
edged walks and old-fashioned luxuriance of bloom, 
beyond it an evergreen garden, very restful to the 
eye in this land of sunshine. On one’s left, seen 
over a low wall completely covered by the inter- 
lacing branches of a wichuraiana rose, is the sunken 
rose garden. Beyond this is a small fruit garden 
with apricots and plums growing against the wall. 


In the center of the herbaceous garden stands the 
sun-dial, an old iron dial face set on a stone pedestal 
of simple but graceful design, bearing the motto 
Lux et umbra wicissim sed semper fortitudo. On a 
summer afternoon when the setting sun throws 
long shadows across the grass and the red paths, the 
gardens of “ Airlie” are at their best, 


* Unheard the murmurs of the distant world, 
While Time speeds noiseless on his measured way.” 


M. G. 
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“A Rail Fence ” 


EARLY AMERICAN-MADE FURNITURE 


N ANY of the most beautiful pieces of furniture 
in use in America prior to the Colonial days 

were made in this country. 
Grinling Gibbons did much toward forming aright 
the taste of the public, and near the close of the 
seventeenth century there came an influx of wood 
carvers to this country, and also many cabinet ma- 
kers such as Chippendale, who were carvers as well. 
Esther Singleton in her delightful book, “ Social 
New York Under the Georges,” tells of one, John 
Brinner, who advertised himself as Cabinet and Chair 
Maker from London He opened his shop at “ The 
Sign of the Chair opposite Flatten Barrack Hill on the 
Broad-way.”’ His announcement reading as follows: 


“Every article in the Cabinet, Chair-making, 
Carving and Gilding Business, is enacted on the 
most Reasonable Terms, with the Utmost Neatness 
and Punctuality. He carves all sorts of Architectural, 
Gothic and Chinese Chimney Pieces, and all Kinds 
of Mouldings and Frontispieces, etc., etc. Desk and 
Book Cases, Library Book Cases, Writing- and Read- 
ing-Tables, Study Tables, China Shelves and Cases, 
Commode and Plain Chest of Drawers, Gothic and 
Chinese Chairs, all sorts of plain or ornamental 
Chairs, Sofa Beds, Sofa Settees, Couch and Easy 
Chairs, Frames, all Kinds of Field Bedsteads. 

“N. B. He has brought over from London six 
Artificers, well skilled in the above branches.” 
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Characteristic Decoration of the 
Twentieth Century 


By MARGARET 


HI question, has the present day any distinctiy e 
stvle of decoration and of furniture charac- 
teristic of this period, is one of much interest. 

Ihe Arts and Crafts worker will perhaps in time 
answer it for us. The straight simple lines, con- 
ventional ornamentation, and frank unshaded, 
though often neutral coloring as expressed in their 
work, may go down in history as the accepted 
period decoration of the latter end of the nineteenth 
and the early twentieth centuries. There is much 
of dignity and real beauty produced by this treat- 
ment, when handled by such masters as Koernig 
and Laenger. Examples of the work of these 
leading craftsmen and decorators were shown 
at the Exposition held in St. Louis, in 1904. 
Here the general public had an opportunity to 
study this school through the medium of the rooms 
in the German Exhibit. The restfulness of the 
scheme, the quaint and sturdy fashioning of the 
furniture, and, most of all, the marvelous treatment 
of the carefully selected woods used for walls as 
well as standing woodwork, appealed to one at 


once. The bold and striking combinations of 


colors and materials one found were interesting and 
worthy of the most careful study. The real color 
motif of the room in every case was established by 
the woodwork. One particularly charming recep- 
tion room had its walls panelled high with white 
maple which had been treated with a faint green 
stain, the color effect produced being the crystal 
green of the sea. The panelled walls reaching to 
the ceiling line were of this wood, inlaid about the 
top in a small conventional design. Maple was also 
used for this inlay, though it had been stained 
black, brown, and jacaranda green. The great 
rug was of one tone, deep gray, much darker than 
the walls. [he substantially built, quaintly shaped 
furniture, of gray stained maple, was upholstered 
in dull brown suede, the beauty of the frames 


enhanced by the delicate inlay of a single line of 


lighter wood. [he ornaments in the room, of which 
there were but few, were of bronze, the only 
departure being a great brass jardiniere placed 
on a black teak-wood stand and holding a luxuriant 
and spreading palm. The heavy bronze chandelier 
was overlaid with copper in a very striking design. 
This was set quite at one side of the room. The 
inset glasses of the shade showed dull green, brown 
and yellow Che drapery used at the large window, 
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which completely filled one end of the room, was 
of a most interesting material, a sort of rough 


silken madras, combining all the neutral tints of 


the room deepened and intensified. 

Another room by Laenger was rather miscalled 
“a lady’ s boudoir.” As a reception room in a 
woman’s club or hotel, it would meet every require- 
ment from an artistic standpoint; simple to severity, 
yet beautiful and restful to a degree. ‘The walls were 
panelled and inlaid with wood, brown and black 
walnut being used for the ground wood. The 
inlay forming the low frieze was of ivory and black 
and green stained maple. ‘The furniture of brown 
walnut, the upholstering and rug showing in color 
dull transparent blues and greens which deepened 
to the changing hues of the peacock’ s breast. 

Since the time of this exposition many rooms 
such as these described have been used in Ameri- 
can homes, either in their entirety, that is, holding 
absolutely to the simplicity as exploited in this 
German school, or in more or less modified degree. 
Where a house in architectural detail is suited to 
this somewhat exacting style, such rooms may be 
introduced singly with the adjoining apartments 
fitted in a modified style of the same _ school. 
Where an entire house is finished in this fashion, 
one feels the almost strenuous simplicity would be 
oppressive. 

A manufacturing company in the West makes an 
especial feature now of supplying wood stains and 
dull finishes which rival those made by the Germans. 
A soft gray blue on oak, showing white graining, 
the dull rich green and silver gray of birch, and 
sea green and gray of maple are among their most 
pronounced successes. 

The designing and placing of the lighting fixtures 


of a room have been much affected by the work of 


these craftsmen. The objectionable long shank 
of the ordinary inexpensive fixture is rapidly being 
displaced by graceful swinging cords or chains, 
holding a fringe covered drop- light; or a curiously 
ewiseed spiral in circle or triangle is made to hold 
the wire, and all this at small cost. No longer is 
the exact center of the room considered the only 
appropriate spot from which to suspend the chan- 
delier. 

Where to draw the line in period furnishing is a 
matter deserving more serious consideration than 
it always receives. It must be understood that 
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Twentieth 1 Century Decoration 


strictly correct period furnishing is costly and very 
dificult to carry out unless one is _ prepared 
to begin at the beginning, that is, with the 
size, shape and architectural detail of the room; 
otherwise, the better plan is to attempt but the 
modified reproduction. In any case, certain points 
must be carefully observed. Where the furniture 
in a reception room is of the ornate Marie Antoi- 
nette style, no less rich fabric than silk brocade 
should be used for draperies and wall covering. 
Where a bedroom is furnished in this style, the 
walls may have a paper substituted for the orna- 
mental panels of silk and satin brocades, which 
were in vogue in the days of the dainty beribboned 
and garlanded queen. The design of these papers 
must show something suggestive of the favored 
form of the decoration of her day. 

The Empire and Directoire periods show furni- 
ture and hangings that are on simpler lines with 
less variety and daintiness of color. What cupids and 
quivers, garlands and bow-knots and delicate hues 
were to the period of Les Louis, the laurel wreath, 
eagle, and golden bee mean to the time of Napo- 
leon. ‘There is a rich, clear emerald green known 
as Empire Green, which, when showing a gold 
brocade, is a very usual fabric for hangings and 
draperies in a room of this period. The wood- 
work in rooms finished after the style of Les Louis, 
or of the Empire time, is most often of white enamel. 
In the earlier days much of ornamental carving 
and applied plaster decoration was used. 

The English designers, Chippendale and Sheraton, 
in their work, following closely these periods, show 
a mingling of the two that in some instances is very 
beautiful, and again seems almost mongrel. Where 
one is the fortunate possessor of certain pieces of 
good furniture, characteristic of any of these periods, 
the general setting of the room must be made to 
harmonize. One must not feel, however, that a 
single gold chair, though an exact reproduction of one 
used by Marie Antoinette, and a carved cabinet of 
the same period, absolutely necessitate following 
the frivolities of this style throughout — the 
room. ‘These two pieces can be effectively featured 
by using them in a room where delicate decoration 
in wall-paper and satin brocaded draperies are 
used. With these, pieces of mahogany furniture 
built on more substantial lines, but showing some 
carving, may be combined appropriately. Oriental 
rugs in soft dull tones make a most acceptable 
floor covering. 

It is quite possible to make for the Colonial house 
an extremely uninviting interior, even when entirely 
correct in every detail. When the amateur begins 
to live up to this style of furnishing it requires much 
careful study and ‘discretion to prevent the period 
idea from overcoming the comfort of the home. 
Our great-grandmothers were strait-laced dames, 


to whom the easy enjoyment of a charse-lounge 
would have seemed a shocking departure from 
“correct deportment,” but to-day when the sense 
of comfort that such pieces of furniture stand for 
is lacking, the whole effect is cold and uninviting, 
therefore, a happy mingling of yesterday and to-day is 
advised. Where the architectural design of the room 
is Colonial, a wall covering of undoubted Colonial 
character should be chosen. Paper in two tones, 
in broad or narrow stripes, or large conventional- 
ized floral designs in flock paper, showing two tones, 
are safe to select for such a room. Many of the 
fine old mahogany pieces of furniture seem to call 
for hair-cloth as a covering and this should be 
chosen; it can be found in any of the rich, soft 
colors which the harmonious scheme of the room 
requires. This fabric shows a slight brocaded 
effect in the same color and is most attractive; it 
comes in widths of twenty-four and_ twenty- 
eight inches, and costs two dollars and fifty cents 
and three dollars and twenty-five cents a yard. In 
a room where furniture of this type is used, a piece 
or two of wicker, or East Indian chairs and foot- 
stools may be introduced. A wing chair, or any 
of the heavy upholstered pieces of which every 
American family has its share, may also be utilized 
in a modified Colonial room. Closely woven tapes- 
try showing an agreeable mingling of dull reds, 
greens, tans and old blue is easily found and will 
make a suitable covering for these pieces of furni- 
ture and will harmonize with almost any wall 
color. It may also be effectively used as door 
curtains, or for upholstering the window seat in 
the same room. 

When one wishes to improve an_ unsatisfactory 
room without going to the expense of redecoration, 
much can be accomplished by simply changing the 
coloring and covering of furniture, and pieces appar- 
ently at utter variance may be so made to “pull 
together” to the entire success of the room. 

To many women is vouchsafed this special gift 
of grace, this ability to bring beauty and liva- 
bleness into a room, which, while apparently com- 
pletely furnished, has lacked the one great charm. 
= charm is indefinable and nearly impossible 

) grasp or classify, so many and varied are the 
seliiies that go toward its composition, but it 
produces a whole that stands for beauty as well 
as comfort and spells “home” to the least artistic 
one within its walls. A rearrangement of the 
furniture, a new grouping of pictures, a_ restful 
plain expanse of color introduced either in wall, 
floor covering or curtains, will go far toward improv- 
ing an apparently hopeless room. This has been 
successfully done in a house which was furnished 
in the early seventies, and with the wholly ugly 
furniture of that period. Every corner of the 
house was completely and much too fully furnished. 
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House and Garden 


Ihe sitting-room had hangings of mahogany colored 
plush at doors and windows; handsome lace cur- 
tains draped the windows next the glass, and the 
plush which was festooned across the top in a 
lambrequin was edged about, as were the curtains 
themselves, with gimp and_ parti-colored _ ball 
fringe. Lhe woodwork of the room was of walnut. 
[he mantelpiece of black marble wore also a 
lambrequin of plush, trimmed with the fringe. 
[he wall-paper showed baskets of brownish tan 
roses on a slate colored ground picked out in gold. 
[he carpet was fortunately of inoffensive design 
and dark red brown color. ‘The furniture of walnut 
was covered with crushed plush, in colors moss 
green and old gold, the chairs and divans dividing 
the colors equally. A glass enclosed cabinet held 
some terra-cotta statuettes, a few pieces of Parian 
marble, and many souvenirs from the Centennial 
ke xhibition of 1876. Anoval table with a white marble 
top stood in the center of the room. ‘There were vases 
set in every available spot on mantel and table; 


these were of the kind that showed decorations of 


highly colored flowers upon the porcelain and 
much soars gold. As specimens of the deco- 
rative work of a certain period they were interest- 
ing, but ia were not becoming to roses and violets. 
[he rooms had four great windows, but the heavy 
draperies and drooping lambrequins shut out much 
of the light. 

The drawing-room, dining-room and hall were 
equally hopeless and unattractive. 

When these rooms were taken in hand by the 
wife of one of the younger generation of the family 
to whom this home belonged, the task seemed 
stupendous. “I did not want his mother to feel 
| was putting all of her things in the attic,” this 
politic young woman said when the rooms were 
hnished, “so as far as | could, | have used them.” 
[he old furniture was recovered, and the carpet 
was retained. ‘The door curtains were of the dull 
mahogany velour, but the ball fringe was removed 
and the curtains hanging in straight folds and 
lengths, took on new lights and shades, together 
with dignity and unexpected beauty; they were 
remade without interlining, and run directly on a 
brass pole by a loose casing at the top; they toned 
perfectly with én carpet. A portion of the win- 
dow drapery was utilized in upholstering a corner 
seat. 

The exposure of the room was north and east, 
so she selected a wall-paper having a soft yellow 


ground, on which was a conventional design of 


tulips in a deeper shade, outlined in brown and 
gold. he ceiling tint, which dropped to the 
picture mold, was a clear, pale yellow. As the 
spring season was approaching, this clever woman 
said, “I selected a flowered linen taffeta for the 
window hangings and some of the furniture cov- 
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ering, as we will be at home much of the time 
this summer, and we do not wish to go heavily 
into brown holland.”’ Tulips in shades of yellow 
and golden brown with green stems and leaves, 
showing on the yellow tan colored ground of the 
linen taffeta, accorded perfectly with the design 
on the wall-paper, and harmonized well with the 
coloring of the room. The impossible ornaments 
from the cabinet were banished, and the shelves 
filled with bits of Venetian glass, some quaint fans 
and miniatures. Glass vases, some low and wide- 
mouthed, and others tall and slender, were sub- 
stituted for most of the decorated porcelain ones, 
and many growing plants were set about. 

The black marble mantel was uncovered and a 
feature made of it; back of it was placed a long 
mirror, and at either end one of the vases was 
placed, together with other old-fashioned orna- 
ments. A new bronze lamp with a_ spreading 
shade of pastel green silk trimmed with a crystal 
fringe of the same color was on the table, under 
it was a square of old brocade edged about with 
gold galloon. 

The room with these changes is so attractive 
that all who enter it feel at once its charm. 

Great dusty bunches of pink stocks gave a charm- 
ing effect in decorating here. ‘Two or three easy 
chairs and some soft-toned pillows for the corner 
seat were the only other things purchased beside 
the curtains and furniture covering. The rich 
coloring of the tulips on the curtains and chair 
covers brought out and accentuated the faintly 
colored ones on the wall. 

Where an apartment is to be “done over” and 
the expenditure must be small, the wise woman will 
2 herself to carefully study the points one by one, 

her familiar room. She can then see things 
as cae are and decide definitely what it is impos- 
sible to retain, and what can be used. It may be 
that the wall-paper, if used with new window 


draperies, will take on unsuspected qualities of 


beauty, or the curtains which may be costly and 
therefore of necessity retained, may be made to 
suit the room by the substitution of a plain wall 
covering of proper tone, which will prove all 
that is required to show these for the handsome 
and decorative draperies that they are. It is quite 
probable that these curtains must be remade, 
as in the case of the woman described. Unfor- 
tunately, many beautiful fabrics are often quite 
spoiled by the manner in which they are handled. 
Simple narrow gimps or quarter inch moss edgings 
of silk can be made to order quite inexpensively 
and supplied in any color desired. Either of these 
gives an excellent finish to the edge of curtains and 
portieres. Where the fabric is heavy, no interlining 
should be used, as the beautiful soft folds of the 
material under this treatment would be quite lost. 
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“WILDHURST” 


A NEW YORK BUSINESS MAN’S FARM 


py L. W. 


ITUATED in the Hackensack Valley, some 

twenty odd miles from New York and within 

easy access, by train, of that city, lies one of the 

most charming country homes that it has been the 
writer's good fottmne to Visit. 

It is owned by a New York business man, who 
travels to and from the city almost daily and who 
considers the journey no hardship, or too much to 
pay for the pleasures and comfort which he derives 
from living in the country. 

Why many more people do not live in this way is a 
source of wonderment, for it is only by escaping the 
sordid life of a great city that one can really live as it 
was intended man should. In the country, life is 
fuller, more rounded and perfect, filled with a never 
ending succession of new and _ healthy interests; 
while in the city it is necessarily narrow, limited as it 
is by the everlasting brick walls and asphalt pave- 
ments. Of late years, however, many have had their 
eyes opened to the beauties and pleasures of country 


BROWNELL 


life and numbers of those who once thought the city 
the only place in which to live have hedulens converted 
and are gladly calling themselves country residents. 

The country which lies between the upper end of 
the Palisades and the Ramapo Mountains is not 
only beautiful, but extremely fertile. The towns 
are all small, set here and there among the farm lands. 
The view in all directions from any eminence shows 
a rolling country dotted with houses and interspersed 
by patches of woodland, and field after held of 
standing crops, for the farmer of this section often 
raises two or even three crops from the same piece 
of land, and patches of bare ground are rare. It is 
also a good fruit growing section and orchards of 
peach, apple and pear trees are plentiful. 

In the midst of this lies ‘‘ Wildhurst,” and of all 
situations of this charming section of the country its 
site is the most beautiful. 

This farm is not a plaything or merely the coun- 
try place of a man whose entire interests are centered 





THE ENTRANCE TO THE FARM 
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House and Garden 


elsewhere, but it is the real home of a man and his 
wife who love the country and the freedom and 
naturalness of the life there, and who intend the 
place shall at least pay for its own keep. It is 
a farm of about sixty acres, fifteen of which are 
woode d 

Of the remainder fully one-half is devoted to the 
raising of crops and the rest, outside of the immediate 
surroundings of the house, is composed of orchards 
and pasture lands 

lhe farm supplies itself with everything (outside 
of coal) that is necessary to its maintenance. Sufh- 
cient hay is cut and grain raised each year for the 
needs of the live stoc x: the wooded sections furnish 
1 large and 
continuously flowing spring, which 1s protecte d by a 
spring-house, supplies the purest and clearest water, 
the overflow from 


wood and logs for the open hre places; : 


which feeds a pond 
where ice 1s cut in 
the winter. An 

house, capable 
of holding thirty 
tons of ice, stands 
neat the stables 
and enough ice 1s 
stored in this each 
winter forall refrig- 
erating and cooling 
purposes during 
the summer. [he 
barns, stables and 
carriage-houses 
are large and 
airy, with S 
room for ten horses 


tabling 


and half a dozen 
cows. lLhey are 
thoroughly up to 
date in all respects, insuring the greatest amount 
of comfort for the live stock under the care of an 
ethcient man. 

Separated by a fence from the stables are the 
chicken yards and houses. These are commodious 
and comfortable and in them are only the best 
breeds of poultry. The lower parts of the houses 
are made of concrete, thus enabling them to be con- 
stantly and easily cleansed. 

\ short distance from the chicken yards 1s the 
laundry, with ample facilities for both washing and 
drying clothes without le: aving the building. 

But the crowning glory of the place is the dwelling 
house. It can hardly be called a typical farmhouse; 
it is too luxurious for that. Entirely simple, it is 
unpretentiously elegant with that elegance that is 
only found in homes of refinement and culture 


and which is conducive to the greatest amount of 


comfort. 
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THE FRONT PORCH 


It is situated at the top of a slight rise some hun- 
dred yards from the main country road. Between 
it and the road is a sloping, well-kept lawn. On 
three sides of the house runs a broad veranda which 
is shaded from the sun’s rays at all times of the day 
by locust and cherry trees, making it a delightfully 
cool and airy place at any hour. 

T he drivew ay leading from this road between stone 
gate-posts, passes to the north of the house and 
approaches it in the rear, passing under a _porte- 
cochere. 

The hall runs directly through the center of 
the house, with large heavy doors at either end. 
It is about sixty feet long by forty wide and extends 
up to the third story, giving one the impression of 
extreme airiness, which is carried out by the white 
finish to the woodwork; and this impression is not 
misleading as every 
room in the house 
is large and well 
ventilated. The 
house was built, 
primarily, for com- 
fort, but beauty 
and artistic results 
were not lost sight 
of, as is evidenced 
on every side. 

On the south 
side of the hall is 
a large open fire- 
place with and- 
irons, crane and 
kettle; flanked on 
one side by an old- 
fashioned settle 
hinged to the wall. 
On the north side 
a wide stairway 
leads up to a gallery which extends entirely around 
the hall and from which the sleeping rooms open. 
These sleeping rooms are all large, the smallest being 
about twenty feet square, with immense windows 
reaching almost from the ceiling to the floor through 
which the sweet, health-giving country air can pour. 

There are three bath-rooms on this floor, all well 
appointed and finished in white tilings. The third floor 
is occupied entirely by servants’ quarters and store 
rooms. 

A doorway from the entrance hall at the left of the 
fireplace leads directly into the dining-room, from 
which double French windows open on two sides on 
the porch and when they are ajar one can enjoy the 
pleasure of practically dining out-of-doors with none 
of its disadvantages. 

Directly across ™” hall is the library and music- 
room combined, a room twenty feet broad, which 
extends the whole denth of the house. 
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“'Wildhurst ” 


The entire house is well lighted with gas supplied 
by an acetylene plant which is situated at the back 
between the house and the stables. Lamps and 
candles are also used for the purpose of decoration. 

Approached 
through a short 
covered passage 
from the porch at 
the south end of the 
house is the billiard 
room and bowling 
alley, over which is 
a large room fitted 
up as a sort of dor- 
mitory for the over- 
flow of guests, for 
these hospitable 
folk believe in shar- 
ing their charming 
home with as many 
of their friends as 
they can and as often as possible. It is seldom 
that they have not from one to half a dozen 
guests with them, and their invitations never go 
a-begging. 

This house throughout is most substantially built, 
combining those qualities which give the greatest 
warmth in winter and the greatest coolness in sum- 
mer. The floorings of the main floor and the second 
floor are of hard wood, covered with rugs; the walls 
are thick and well sealed; the doors are heavy and 
tight fitting. On a winter’s night, though the 
thermometer drop to zero, and the wind howls its 
best, one can laugh at it as he sits in front of a roar- 
ing fire in the great open hreplace of the cheery hall 
wind be pe rfectly content to let it do its worst. Yet, 





THE “WILDHURST” BARN 


on a summer’s day when the mercury is climbing up - 
into the eighties and nineties one may still be com- 

fortable in that same hallway, with both front and 

back doors open, allowing a breeze to circulate freely 

through the length 

of it. 

The writer’s pen, 
even with the assis- 
tance given by the 
photographs, 
seems inadequate 
to convey acom- 
plete idea of the 
beauties and com- 
forts of this most 
homelike, delight- 
ful and practically 
successful farm 
and the home life 
of its occupants. 
What this man has 
so perfectly accomplished may be emulated on even 
less expensive lines, as farmhouses and farm lands 
can be bought for from two to ten thousand dol- 
lars. The house may require to be somewhat 
remodelled to suit the taste of the purchaser and to 
make an ideal home. That a farm can, with little 
trouble, be made to pay for itself in a short time has 
been proven, and, with proper management, may 
even pay a very respectable interest on the original 
investment, and this while the owner is devoting 
most of his time to other business interests. The 
same cannot be said of a home in the city. 

Is this not better than passing one’s life shut be- 
tween brick walls in the city? The writer, at least, 
thinks it is. 
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VERANDA DINING-ROOM 


A HOUSE FOR ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 























A House for One Thousand Dollars 


By HELEN LUKENS GAUT 


O style of architecture lends itself so amiably 
to all conditions of pocketbook, as that 
known as the box-house. In moderate 

climates it adapts itself to every season, and makes 
an acceptable all- the-year- round home. These 
houses of one story, and occasionally one story and 
a half, may be fashioned according to the ideas of 
the builder, hence they are of almost innumerable 
and original designs. 

The accompanying illustrations are of a house 
the cost of which was but $1000. The place was 
built by a woman who. wanted a “rest home,” a 
country place, yet because of many duties, realized 
it was out of the question to have it far from her 
city home, as too much time would be consumed 
in going and coming. She looked about, finding a 
cheap, but sightly bit of land within five miles of 
the town, and easily reached by electric cars. It 
required but twenty minutes to make the trip from 
city home to country place, and at least once a 
week, on Saturday and Sunday, the family had an 
outing, enjoying entire change of air and scene 
in this cozy rest house in the lap of the Sierra Madre 
foot-hills. 

This idea may be helpful to those who long for 
a country home yet think it should be located many 
miles from a city in order to be desirable. On the 
outskirts of every city are possible site opportunities, 
unpromising lots which can often be bought very 
cheaply, and which, now that electric roads vein our 
country like arteries, can be reached in a few min- 
utes. ‘These sites are just as comforting and rest- 
giving as the more costly suburban lot or those 
located hundreds of miles away, in the latter case 
more so in fact, because 
one avoids the fatigue of 
long dusty travel. | 

The foundation of this | es ee 
house is of posts, set on | “ 
blocks of cement, and is | 


The roof has forty inch projecting eaves, and 
is shingled. Shakes are cheaper than shingles, and 
are frequently used for roofing, but such roofs 
often leak and prove unsatisfactory in other ways, 
thus shingles are advisable. 

The house is unplastered. The inside finish 
is simple, consisting only of the planed side of the 
boards, which form the main walls. The cracks 
are covered with planed battens, two inches wide 
and three-quarters of aninch thick. The effect is 
that of a wainscoting running from floor to ceiling. 
Handsomely grained wood adds greatly to the 
artistic effect, for the stains now so popular for 
finishing woodwork, and which often take the 
place of paint and varnish, bring out each detail 
of natural beauty in the wood. Ceilings are con- 
structed in the same way as the walls, excepting 
that beams, two by four, are used. ‘These are both 
artistic and substantial in effect. A brace, one by 
three, circles each room about four feet from the 
floor. No other braces are necessary in these 
light-weight houses, for roof and floors strengthen 
and brace the structure sufficiently. 

The best thing about this house is the veranda 
dining-room, which in sunny California can be used 
almost every day in the year. The outer edge of 
the porch floor on the north is close to the ground. 
This porch is ten by twenty-six feet. At one end 
is a low, wide railing for plants. ‘Three-quarter 
inch gas-pipe makes a frame work for an adjustable 
awning, which, however, is seldom used, as the roof 
of blue sky is much pleasanter. 

The house is complete and modern in every way, 
having the best of plumbing throughout, and is an 
excellent example of what 
can be done for $1000. 
Most of the furniture in the 
ied house is hand-made from 
it: Arts and Crafts designs, 








enclosed by planed boards § 
placed horizontally. The 

walls are made of boards 
a foot wide, which are » Base 
planed on the inside and 
rough on the outside. These 


and corresponds admirably 
with the rustic interior. 
Indian blankets, gay pillows, 
dainty curtains, and attrac- 
tive pictures make the place 
r an oasis of rest. 











are nailed to the framework 


Entran. uc ti bu le 





at top and bottom. Battens ere 
of unplaned wood two = & 
inches wide are used to . 


© hamber 


one ' 





In cold climates such hous- 
es are especially adapted for 
summer homes for beach 
| and mountain, but are not 





cover the cracks between 
the boards on the outside. 


FLOOR PLAN 





suitable for winter use, 


owing to the lightness of 
the structure. 
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A COZY CORNER 


A HOUSE FOR ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
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Home Surroundings 


By W. C. EGAN 


NE has not always built himself a home when 
his house is finished. He has found the 
pearl and must furnish the setting. He has 

endeavored to have his house artistic and homelike, 
but it will stand bleak and desolate unless its environ- 
ments are pleasing. Lawn, shrub, tree and vine are, 
in the main, the pigments that may be blended 
into a coloring that, while enhancing the beauty 
of the house, wil add the mystic charm of a home 
feeling. What to plant is a matter of personal selec- 
tion restricted only by want of space and climatic con- 
ditions. How to plant is a question to be consid- 
ered. My experience is that the average man building 
himself a house, does not know many of the simplest 
requirements of plant life, and they are all simple. 

The lawn is the most important feature, as on it 
depends mainly the dignity and repose so essential. 
The condition of the soil is a paramount question 
here as elsewhere. The main part of it may be 
in a suitable condition for seeding, but that part of 
it (except, perhaps, the top foot) taken out in ex- 
cavating for the cellar, is seldom fit for immediate 
use. Unless desired 
for filling in deep depres- 
sions, or for forming the 
base of a terrace, where 
a foot of good soil may 
be placed over it, it is 
better to pile it away in 
some corner where a tew 
winters’ frosts may mel- 
low it and prepare the, 
now inert, plant food it 
contains. Composted 
with fresh manure hast- 
ens its cure and, of 
course, enriches it. If 
the main body of the 
soil is hard and unfit for 
immediate seeding it 
should be spaded up, or 
plowed deeply, harrowed 
and leveled before seed- 
ing. 

A goodplan to pursue, 
where one has a lot he 
does not intend to build 
on fora year or so, is to 
have it manured and 
plowed at once, and 
planted to corn or pota- 
toes or any crop easily 


hoed. This will put the 





A STANDARD SNOWBALL 


soil in prime condition for a lawn. Cultivate 
even where the house is to stand, as in this 
instance the top eighteen inches is available for 
leveling or tree holes. Do not allow the weeds to 
mature and seed or you will have a weedy lawn at 
the start. Do not plow nearer any tree intended 
to remain than the spread of its branches as the 
feeding roots extend out that far. ‘The space within 
this circle may be carefully dug up with a spade 
or garden fork. The edges of walks or roadways 
and any limited area near the house had better be 
sodded. In planting, keep your lawn open in the 
center, confining it to the border walks and drives, 
retaining pleasant vistas and shutting out unpleasant 
views. If you desire formal plantings, keep them 
near the house. The house is formal and its imme- 
diate surroundings may be so. 

The matter of landscape gardening is a too volu- 
minous one to be included in this article, and unless 
one feels capable and desirous of making his home 
and its surroundings reflect his individuality he 
had better engage the services of a competent land- 
scape gardener. A good 
carpenter may not be a 
good architect, and a 
good florist or gardener 
may not know how to lay 
out a place, therefore be 
careful in your selection. 
The first laying out is the 
foundation and if wrong, 
all is wrong and cor- 
recting a foundation 
error is expensive work. 
A great many people 
engage a compe tent per- 
son to lay out and plant 
their grounds. He does 
so with an eye to the 
future. He anticipates 
the size the material will 
reach in time and make 
the picture he is striving 
for. He has left open 
stretches of lawns to give 
breadth and dignity and 
effect. He is justly proud 
of his work and is willing 
that it may be pointed 
out as an example of 
his handicraft if che 
owner will only let it 
alone. Here is where 
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Its flowers are in- 
conspicuous and 
not considered in 
its attractiveness. 
In the fall its foliage 
assumes most bril- 
liant tones of red, 
and as it gradually 
falls, discloses nu- 
merous bright coral 
berries in pendent 
rows all along the 
under side of the 
slightly arching 
branches. These 
remain all winter, 
furnishing a wel- 
come feast for the 
early spring birds. 
It formsa compact, 
spreading hedge 
that never should 
be clipped, for then 
it loses its beauty 


LOOKING THROUGH THE ROSE ARCHES both in form and 


many owners err, they don’t let it alone. They 
see a tree or shrub they do not seem to have and 
get it. lLlhey naturally seek an open space, and 


down it goes, destroying the harmony and effect 
originally intended. ‘This is often repeated until 


the open spaces are cluttered up and a thing of 


beauty becomes a tangled wilderness. Do not over- 
plant. In small yards one tree is often enough. 


One good specimen standing alone, monarch of 


all it surveys, exhibits its individuality and is impo- 
sing in its grandeur. In your drives 
along the country roads you have 
often admired some stately tree, and 
if you look back a moment you will 
remember that it stood alone with all 
its glories outlined against the sky. 
On large grounds, « ‘rowding may ¥ 
admissible where a background « 
foliage or a windbreal is wanted. 

| am going to mention only a few 
desirable plants, all of which are hardy 
inourclimate. If a deciduous hedge 
not higher than five feet is desired, 
there is nothing finer, hardier, or more 
s ~ wa, thanthe | apanese Berberis 
Thunbergu. tis saying a good deal 
when I state that | consider it, all told, 
the finest shrub introduced within the 
past hfty years. It is one of the earli- 
est to put forth its leaves in the 
spring, a pleasing ‘green all summer. 


a) 


. 


berry. I have seen 
many mistakes in planting it on account of igno- 
rance of its eventual width. 

Most people plant too near the walk or roadway. 
In time, if happy, it will obtain a width of six to 
eight feet and should therefore be planted fully 
three and a half to four feet away from the walk. 
It is not fastidious as to soil and situation, but does 
not like wet feet in winter. Dry situations suit it 
best and I have seen it used on terraces with eftect. 

If one fancies a hedge of roses, the Japanese 
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Home Surroundings 


Rosa rugosa, if 
cut back quite 
severely each 
spring, in order to 
keep the foliage 
close to the ground 
will be acceptable. 
They come in two 
colors, one pink 
and one white 
and should be 
mixed indiscrimi- 
nately, and may 
be planted two and 

half feet from 
the walk. The 
large cherry - like 
heps in generous 
clusters are prom- 
inent features in 
the late summer 
and fall months. 

For porch vines, 
the Clematis panic- 
ulata,and a some- 
what similar, but 
earlier blooming 
Clematis Flammula, are indispensable, and withthem, 
if one is willing to run the chance of disappointment, 
the large flowered hybrids may be used. Clematis 
Fackmani (blue) and its white form, with the white 
Henry: are probably the most reliable. A little 
understood disease attacks them, causing a sudden 
dying back of a seemingly healthy vine. Once 
in a while one escapes and then you have 
a treasure. All of them should be cut back in 
the fall to within a foot or so of the ground. 





A FALL-BLOOMING GROUP 





AN EDGE OF THE LAWN 


Where a permanent woody twiner is favored the 
Akebia quinata is excellent. It is a dainty vine 
with five-fingered leaflets that when silhouetted 
against a moonlit sky is exceedingly attractive. 
Its dark purple, small, quaint looking, but spicy 
scented flowers are not very conspicuous, while its 
habit of retaining its leafage until almost Christmas 
makes it a favorite. Some vines are subject to the 
visits of intruding worms and caterpillars, whose 
gymnastic feats, when disturbed, often shoot them 
down one’s neck, but the Akebia has 
no charms for them and is free from 
their visits. 

The bitter-sweet of our woods, Ce- 
lastrus scandens, makes a pretty win- 
ter picture when trained up a three- 
inch iron pipe, having at its top a 
four- spoked 1 iron wheel about twenty 
inches in diameter for the vine to run 
up into and droop over. Make a 
good deep hole for the vine and fill 
with rich soil, then dig out, in the 
center, enough soil to allow the in- 
sertion of a topless and bottomless 
box, eighteen inches square and as 
high. Set it so that the top is some 
six inches below the level of the 
surrounding soil, set the pipe in the 
center a foot below the bottom of the 
box, and then fill the box with cement. 
The pipe will then be three feet 
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BITTER-SWEET ON POST 


below the surface and on account of the cement 
block will never be tipped over by storms. Plant 
the vine close to the box, which will decay in time, 
and help it along whenever its top is inclined to 
wander from its support. 

My vine is a glorious sight in winter where we 
are sure to see it three times a day, for it is in full 
view fram our dining-room window. Mine is 
eighteen feet high, the vine drooping freely from 
the wheel at the top. 

While the best landscape gardeners decry the 
use of colored foliage in shrubs and trees and it is 
true that the use alone of the varied tones of green 
afforded by the planting of normal forms, produce 
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and Garden 


the most quieting and peaceful effect, 
some use may be made of those 
having a transitory flame of color, 
which disappears or is much modi- 
hed as the foliage matures. 

The flow and ebb of the sea- 
son’s growth is marked by brilliant 
colorings. In the spring the unfold- 
ing buds of the oaks and many others 
are brilliant in their colorings, and 
in the fall, color runs riot among the 
maples and sumachs. Between these 
periods the colors are normal. 

I have a bit of fleeting color to be 
seen from my windows and porch in 
the spring. At the extreme left is a 
young specimen of Rivers’ purple 
beech, the only one in the group 
holding its color all the season. Next 
to it is a Camperdown weeping elm, 
always green, and above it a scarlet 
maple, conspicuous in its bright fruit in late spring. 
To the right of the elm and close to the bordering 
ravine trees is a Schwedler maple whose foliage un- 
folds a dark red, gradually assuming a bronze tone 
and eventually becoming a dark green. Next to it 
and much smaller is a Worleei maple, a light yellow 
at first gradually fading to a slightly yellowish green. 
Next, but nearer, is a young specimen of the Euro- 
pean wee eping beech, that has not yet attained that 
age when its foliage hangs in weeping folds enabling 
it to be compared to a tumbling cascade. 

Sometimes one has situations too damp for many 
ornamental forms that like a dry, well-drained soil, 
such as the flowering cherries, plums, etc. Here 
the Japanese Cercidiphyllum or the 
laurel-leaved willow will be at home. 

A glance at the trees in the illus- 
trations will disclose onefact; namely, 
that the foliage of all is carried down 
to the ground, enhancing their beauty. 
Street trees or those lining walks 
should have their lower branches 
taken off, but lawn trees, never. To 
have them thus branched one must 
plant small thrifty stock. One nur- 
seryman will quote you certain trees, 
five, six, or perhaps eight feet high, 
while another quotes but three feet, 
and all at the same price. The 
chances are that the latter are the 
best, the taller ones having been 
longer in the nursery rows are apt 
to have been crowded and the lower 
branches dead. 

Trees in good soil grow fast 
enough. ‘Those lining the avenues 
































of Washington, D. C., were raised 
from seed sown by the present Cura- 
tor of the Botanical Gardens when 
he was well advanced in years. 

One word about the “home’”’ of the 
tree or shrub. You are to transplant 
them from congenial soil-and condi- 
tions. You want them to thrive and 
become a joy forever. So they will 
if you treat them well. ‘The act of 
transplanting destroys the feeding 
roots. New and tender ones must be 
formed to penetrate the surrounding 
soil in search of food and moisture. 
The tree, in its enfeebled condition, 
suffering from amputation, cannot 
succeed unless the surrounding soil is 
loose and friable and contains a fair 
amount of plant food. If your ground 
has been plowed fairly deep and cul- 
tivated as suggested, but little further 
work is needed, although care must 
be taken to have that part that 
comes in contact with the roots fria- 
ble and easily worked. If not plowed 
or loosened up, holes six or more feet 
in diameter and two deep, filled with good soil, 
should be provided. Shrub and vine holes may 
be four feet in diameter. Never place wet, lumpy 
soil near the roots. Work the soil well among, and 
under the roots, and when they are covered, tamp 
hard, or flush in with a hose. In dry weather soak 
thoroughly once in a while. 

In moving into one’s new home why not celebrate 
the event by planting a tree? Or why not celebrate 
the birthday of the baby of the family in this way? 
That the event occurs at an improper season need 
not deter you, if time is taken by the forelock. If 
the event occurs in the winter, prepare the hole in 
the fall, filling it in with good soil and dump over 
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SHRUB GROUPING 


it a load or two of fresh manure to keep free from 
frost. Get your tree, also in the fall, and plant it 
in a bushel basket, which may be kept in a barn or 
cellar or any place not warm enough to incite growth. 
When the day arrives, remove the manure, plant 
basket and all and cover well with part of the manure. 
The method for summer ison the same principle, only 
no manure is needed and the tree, obtained in the 
spring, is planted with its basket in some spare space 
until wanted, when basket and all is moved. 

A proper metal tag, containing a record, should 
be attached to a limb by a copper ring, say six inches 
in diameter, that may be removed from time to time 
to prevent it growing into the wood. 
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FURNISHING A BEDROOM 


\ 8B. C. writes | have a bedroom the walls of which are 
covered with an ¢« xpensive paper, this shows clusters of pink roses 
shading to a deep old rose. | have window draperies of cretonne 
which have also a rose design, but the roses are smaller than those 
on my wall, ‘These curtains have never been satisfactory as they 
seem stiff; they have been carefully made with an interlining, and a 
lining next the glass of sateen, and are trimmed with a balled fringe. 
They are caught back with cords matching the pink and green of 
the design on the curtains; the ground is deep cream, | may add 
that the background of my wall-paper is purely white. The 
furniture of the room is mahogany and | have used a pink cover 
with lace over-cover on my bed. ‘The tiles in my fireplace are 
pink and green. Kindly give me some suggestions as the room is 
highly unsatisfactory. ‘The exposure of the room is south. 


Answer: It is very evident that you must change either your 
wall covering or your curtains. If the paper is an attractive one | 
suggest that you retain this. ‘The difficulty lies in the lack of har- 
mony in your window draperies and wall covering, not to speak of 
the introduction of the lace bed cover which is a bad feature. 

Remove your curtains which, by the way, should be made with- 
out interlining, and reserve these for use in some room where the 
wall covering will be plain. Hang white embroidered muslin 
curtains next the glass of your window; these should be made with 
frills across the bottom and up the front edges; these frills to be 
about three inches in width; the curtains to be tied back on either 
side with strips of muslin three inches in width; over draperies 
of crinkled thin silk in a shade of green exactly matching the green 
of the leaves of the foliage shown on your wall-paper. These over 


draperies should be run on a slender brass rod set on the frame of 


the window; they should be run by a casing on the rod, and fin- 
ished at the window sill with a three-inch hem; this silk 1s called 
Priscilla silk, it 1s 34 inches wide and sells for go cents a yard. 
hese curtains should be well pushed back on either side, simply 
forming an outline for your window. Change your tiles if possi- 
ble to unglazed dull green ones. 

Keep your bed purely white, using a good quality of Marseilles 
spread with white linen slips for your pillows. 

You do not mention your floor covering: since your wall is cov- 
ered with ahgured paper showing a variety of color your best choice 
in floor covering would be a two-toned rug in shades of green. 

With these changes | think you will find your room much more 
to your satistaction. 


DECORATION OF A DRAWING-ROOM 


\ Western woman writes: Will you kindly give me some 
suggestions for decorating my drawing-room, 18 x 28 feet? It has 
three windows facing north, two facing east, and a large double 
door opening into a room, the walls of which are covered in old 
blue. | would like to have the wall-paper, furniture covering and 
hangings correspond with a set of old-fashioned rosewood furniture 
if this can be done without having too stiff an effect; what would 
you suggest for the woodwork in this room? It has been painted 
and must be done over again. ‘The floor is of hard wood. 
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Answer: Choose a paper showing on a creamy ground formal 
bouquets or baskets of flowers of pastel tones; roses and forget- 
me-nots would look well in your drawing-room where the wood- 
work should be enameled ivory white. This will make an excel- 
lent setting for the rosewood furniture, and have a pleasing effect 
in contrast with the adjoining room papered in the old blue. 
The paper you choose must be of a formal design. Use draped lace 
curtains next the glass of your windows and over drapery of dull 
pale blue brocade. Choose a brocade that will be firm enough 
for upholstering purposes and use this for your chairs also. An 
oval framed mirror in gilt, and sconces to match upon your wall, 
will add to the charm of a room of this kind, which, when completed, 
should suggest a delicate water-color. Use Oriental rugs upon 
your floor which should be kept light in tone. 


INTERIOR DECORATION OF A HOUSE 

Colonial says: Please give suggestions for interior decoration 
of a house which we are now building. The house is medium 
sized, Colonial style, the hall in the center. The parlor is on one 
side and is quite small; the dining-room back of that but not 
connected. On the other side of the hall is the living-room with 
one end arched off for a den, and a fireplace at the back of the 
den with a brick chimney in dull red. There is a bay window 
in the front of the living-room and two side windows. I would 
appreciate a color scheme including woodwork and furnishings 
for this first floor. ‘The standing woodwork is all of yellow pine. 


Answer: I would be able to help you much more practically 
had you given me the exposure of your house. Lacking this 
knowledge I would advise you as follows: In your small parlor use 
ivory eggshel white enamel for the woodwork, choosing a French 
Colonial paper for the walls. Formal drawing-room pieces of furni- 
ture, light in line and of mahogany or Italian walnut would look well. 

The dining-room, if well lighted, could be done in strong blue 
fiber paper, matching the brightest shade of blue to be found in 
Delft china. Your woodwork here could be stained in weathered 
oak effect. Draperies of blue and white satin damask, or if 
something less expensive is desired, a blue and white Chinese 
crepe could be used at your windows; these to hang straight, over 
curtains of clear white fish-net. All curtains to end at the window 
sill. ‘The central hall should be papered with the two-toned yel- 
low striped paper. The furniture to be of mahogany. All ceilings 
should be tinted the shade of ivory used for your woodwork. 
Oriental rugs are advised for the floors. 


JAPANESE FURNISHINGS 

Mrs. G. B. writes: | am anxious to know where I can obtain 
the Japanese furnishings for a tea-room modeled upon the one you 
have described recently in the Correspondence Department of 
House AND GarDEN. Will you kindly supply me with the address 
of the firms carrying these goods. 

Answer: We regret that you failed to send a self-addressed 
envelope, in which case we would have been pleased to supply 
you with the addresses requested. As no firm names are men- 
tioned in the columns of House aNp GarDEn it is impossible to 
comply. If you will write me later it will be sent you promptly. 
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FURNISHING A MAN’S ROOM 


““A Man” writes: I wish to furnish a room and bath for my own 
occupancy. ‘The size of the room is 16 x 18 and of southwestern 
There is a small alcove where the three-quarter bed 

Across the arch I could use a curtain if you think it 
advisable; as this room must be my sitting-room as well as my 
sleeping-room, this perhaps would be a good thing to do. ‘The 
woodwork in this room, of which there is not a great deal, is of oak 
which has been stained and finished to look like golden oak; this, | 
will say, | do not like, but fear | cannot afford to change it. I have 
no predilection for color and will leave the whole matter in your 
hands, only saying that it must not be too expensive. I cannot 
afford carved mahogany furniture, for instance, but would like 
something good and substantial. ‘The floor is of hard wood but 
needs refinishing. The bath-room has been finished with hard 
cement marked off into tiles; these have been painted with a white 


exposure. 
may be set. 


paint. I should like to use something to give a gloss like por- 
celain tiles. ‘The wall above is rough plaster left in the natural 
color. ‘The woodwork is of oak, but I should prefer a white effect, 


if possible. 1 would be glad to hear from you as early as possible. 

Answer: The proportions and exposure of your room are most 
favorable. I would suggest that you cover the wall from base- 
board to picture rail with a two-tone golden brown paper. The 
figure on this paper is small and darker than the ground; it makes 
a most pleasing wall and one which harmonizes well with the 
golden oak of your woodwork. By thus meeting the woodwork 
with the proper color, you can make it entirely satisfactory. Above 
the picture rail to the ceiling line, use a frieze which is rather 
poster in effect and shows wind-blown trees in shades of green and 
brown against a yellow sky line. Your furniture may be suggestive 
of Mission in style. You can obtain this furniture in an unfinished 
state and have it stained in any shade you wish. I would advise 
an English oak which will be much darker in tone than the oak of 
your woodwork and yet harmonize perfectly with it and the wall 
covering. I show two cuts of pieces of furniture for use here. 
This furniture is made of oak, and is extremely moderate in price. 
The bed, which is shown in the picture, costs but $9.00. The 
bachelor’s chiffonier, a most useful and complete article of furni- 
ture, as it takes the place of a closet and bureau, costs $36.00. A 
Morris chair on the same substantial lines should be used and this 
can be obtained upholstered {in russet-brown leather for less than 
$20.00. If you care to go to the expense of Oriental rugs, I would 
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A BACHELOR’S CHIFFONIER 


suggest a chocolate brown Khiva Bokhara. If you wish to use a 
rug of domestic weave, I would recommend one in size 12 x 14. 
This can be obtained in a Wilton velvet in two shades of brown 
with bits of ivory and black introduced in the coloring. ‘This rug 
would cost you about $60.00 and would look handsome and com- 
fortable as well as being entirely harmonious with the wall covering 
and furniture. Next the glass of your windows, use raw silk 
curtains in shade of dull yellow which must harmonize perfectly 
with the yellow in the golden oak woodwork. ‘The curtains should 
be run on small brass rods by a casing at the top and set quite close 
to the glass of your windows. They should extend only to the sill 
and be finished with a three-inch hem, hanging straight. For 
over-draperies, | would suggest that you use the upholsterers’ 
velveteen in a shade of yellow-brown, a trifle darker than the silk 
next the glass. These curtains should be lined with a single 
lining of sateen in the same color and hang from brass rods straight 
against the trim of the window. ‘They should run on the rod 
by a wide casing and they slip readily. A moss edging will finish 
these. This velveteen is $1.90 per yard and 50 inches wide. 
The moss edging is 25 cents per yard. You can readily calculate 
the amount required. The raw silk, which is recommended for 
the curtains next the glass, is $1.50 per yard and 36 inches wide. 
Some Hong Kong or East Indian chairs and a chatse-lounge, 
with pillows covered in raw silk will add to the comfort of the 
room. 

The colors chosen for the covers of these pillows should be in 
pastel tones of green, rose and old blue, together with some of 
brown exactly matching .the wall covering. The heavy central 
table, some built-in bookcases, and a lamp of bronze with spread- 
ing green shade will go far toward making a very livable and 
attractive room. 

For your bath, | would suggest that you paint the rough plaster 
in oils in shade of dull green, rather light in tone. For the cement 
tiles, | recommend Supreme Wall Enamel, which makes the best 
finish that can be used on a bath-room, as it is impervious to heat 
and moisture. The woodwork should all be treated with an enamel 
finish also in ivory white. ‘The floors in both rooms to be 
treated with a floor finish which shows a soft polish and resembles 
wax. The bath rug should be in shades of green and white. The 
curtains at your bath-room window should be of green raw silk 

matching the color of the walls. 
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THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


G by ambition and intention of the Editorial Department of 
House anp GarpDeEN for 1907 is, that the magazine shall 
prove itself the most helpful and practical monthly in 
America. Nothing short of this will satisfy us. ‘The high stand- 
ard of artistic merit will be equaled by the entirely practical and 
servic eable suggestions offered. 

The man who is about to build himself a home will find in these 
pages a selection of plans, with photographs of the completed 
This applies equally to the 
mansion and tothe simplest cottage. The proper and suitable setting 


house and general estimate of cost 


of these houses will be considered by leading authorities on Land- 
scape Gardening and Garden Culture. The needs of the woman 
with little money to spend on her house will be as fully canvassed 
as the requisites for the decoration of the most costly residence. 

Among other good things, the February number will contain 
the following articles 


A CALIFORNIA HOME AND ITS GARDEN 

Mr. Charles Frederick Holder, author of “Life in the Open,” 
“Among the Florida Reefs,”” “Isle of Summer,” and many 
other delightful books, supplies an article descriptive of a char- 
acteristic Southern California home and its surroundings. Since 
California has evolved an architectural style of its own in the past 
few years, which is being largely copied (though in modified form) 
in other parts of the country, the text and illustrations of this will 
be especially timely. The houses in this semi-tropic land are 
necessarily of a style which compose well with the beautiful setting 
of flowers and shrubs and also meet the climatic conditions of the 
country though adaptable to other localities. 


A ROLAND PARK MANSION 

Che stately Ellicott House, Roland Park, Baltimore, Maryland, 
will appear in this number beautifully illustrated as to the house 
and its formal gardens. ‘This will be the first number of a series 
presenting residences of leading architects in America which will 
appear from time to time in the magazine. The home of Mr. 
William Ellicott, of the firm of Ellicott & Emmart, Architects, 
Baltimore, is in Roland Park, and in offering it, we feel it rep- 
resents the best type of its kind. 


AN ECONOMICAL SUMMER HOUSE 
Mabel Tuke Priestman will tell interestingly of “ A Farm House 
ECONOMICALLY FURNISHED FoR A SUMMER Home.” In this article 
she describes that which has been actually accomplished and 
supplies interesting photographs, together with practical directions 
as to how the attractive results have been obtained. 


WALL DECORATION 


In compliance with many requests, it has been decided to 
publish in full an address delivered in September at the Conference 
on Home Economics held at the Lake Placid Club. This paper 
treats of wall decoration in all it means to a successful house. As 
presented at the Conference, this was illustrated with samples of 
wall covering harmoniously combined. An attractive plan of a 
small house was shown and the wall covering and wood finish for 
each room fully illustrated by the combined materials to be used. 
The proper sequence of color used in adjoining apartments was 
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carefully considered. Reproductions of these schemes with full 
description of each will be given in the February number. 
QUAINT SOUTHERN HOUSES 

Throughout our Southern States in sections often out of the 
beaten track of travel, are very many beautiful old homes of ante- 
bellum days. Under the caption of “Quaint Homes IN THE 
South,” fully illustrated descriptions of the choicest of these will 
be published. Many will have historic interest and all present a 
type of architecture peculiar to that time, and the Southern States; 
these will be of extreme interest. 

PLANNING A COUNTRY HOUSE 

To the man interested in the planning and laying out of a private 
country estate, the article from Richard Schermerhorn, Jr., Civil 
Engineer and Landscape Architect, will be of inestimable value. 
The entire work on the estate from the beginning to its completion 
is covered in this article which is written in a style entirely free 
from technicalities. In concluding his paper Mr. Schermerhorn 
says: “It has been the writer’s object to describe as briefly as 
possible the most important of actual conditions encountered in 
the development of the average country estate, and the practical 
considerations to bear in mind.” 

AN ENGLISH CASTLE 

Fanny Acland Hood contributes a description of “ DuNsTER 
Caste,” one of the most beautifully and romantically situated 
places in England. “There are few places in England which con- 
tain so much of antique material with so much natural beauty of 
situation and scenery and where the old and new are so harmo- 
niously brought together.” 

GARDEN CORRESPONDENCE 

We feel that our readers will be pleased to know that W. C. Egan 
will have charge of the Garden Correspondence. Mr. Egan’s 
articles, which have appeared from time to time in these pages, 
have aroused very general interest. He will answer fully and 
practically all questions as to the planning, planting and successful 
growing of a garden, together with all that pertains to the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, shrubs and trees. A correspondent writes from 
Wyoming in regard to the help he has received from Mr. Egan: 
“In trenching this fall, I followed Mr. Egan’s method and have 
found it easier than any way I have ever tried before, and I want 
to say right here that his letters have been of more use and value 
to me than anything | have been able to get from books, and | 
have a great many on the subject of gardening. I have always 
been able to read between the lines of his letters and they give 
me those little things which in the total make successful gardening 
knowledge. The books tell all about the big things which have 
no place in the small property. The rich man of the large estate 
can afford a competent person to lay out and maintain his premises. 
Therefore, I think I am of the great class who need such help 
as Mr. Egan gives.” 


All correspondence concerning architectural matters, the interior 
decoration and furnishing of the house or of gardening will be 
answered fully in the Correspondence column. Address all such 
communications to the Editor. These letters and the solving of the 
problems they offer will make interesting reading for all. 
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“A Personal Word of Warning to the Public” 


BY 
J. WALTER THOMPSON 


Against the unscrupulous attempts of dealers to substitute something else 
or something “just as good” for an advertised standard article in dealing 
with their patrons. 


“While I recognize the fact that this practice is general, I also find an encour- 
aging tendency toward reforming this abuse in the trade. Reputable retailers are 
beginning to repudiate this form of commercial dishonesty, not only as being disrep- 
utable, but also unprofitable, and tending to estrange the better class of their 
patrons. 

‘There is also a sincere effort by the leading manufacturers and proprietors to 
educate the public by honest and progressive advertising which is in itself a safeguard 
against self-deception. The conscientious discrimination of publishers, like yourself, 
who decline all announcements not believed to be absolutely trustworthy is a practi- 
cal aid in the same direction, as furnishing a standard for the guidance of the 
consumer. The surest remedy, however, lies in the insistence of the purchaser in 
getting what he calls for,or showing a decent self-respect by ‘declining with thanks’ 
the gratuitous advice of the salesman. 

“In almost every department of trade and manufacture the instances of imita- 
tion and substitution are fostered in part by the bargain counter spirit of the age, 
which looks for a saving in price regardless of the known quality of the articles or 
the risk involved in its use. 

“The average intelligent buyer who reads the magazines and papers knows the 
genuine article by its brand, or name, when same is intelligently advertised, and 
should be quick to resent as an insult to his inte!ligence, the dealer’s obtrusion of a 
substitute. And here, as I have stated, it seems to me is the first step in self-protec- 
tion, and you will serve your readers and the cause of common honesty by placing 
this subject before them in every possible point of view. These impositions cost the 
dealer less than the standard article and this sale is prompted by self-interest, which 
is the dealer’s only motive. This should be promptly recognized and resented by 
self-respecting men and women by declining further dealings with those offering 
substitutions.” Yours very truly, 
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Fifteen Crown 
Octavo \ olume s in 


Handsome Bindings 


° 
A Good Laugh Every Day in the Year 
Do you want in your library the most entertaining work and at the same time the greatest 
literature the world has produced? The Library of ‘The World’s Wit and Humor is now 
fresh from the presses. For several years an international board of editors has been 
searching the Literature of all countries and all times for the undying contributions of 
Wit. Wisdom and Humor from HOMER AND ARISTOPHANES TO MARK TWAIN. 
101s selections from the writers who have done most to enliven the human race — not 
only American, British, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Russian, but 
Chinese, Japanese, and ancient classical wit and humor as well. 
THE NOTABLE BOARD OF EDITORS. That this great collection is the final and 
classic anthology in this field is guaranteed by the names of the editors: Jor CHANDLER 
Harris (Uncle Remus), American; ANDREW Lanc, British; BRANDER Matruews, Con- 
tinental Europe; Witt1aMm Hayes Warp, Greek, Roman and Oriental; LioneL STRACHEY, 
Managing Editor. 

. . r If you ever want to prepare an after-dinner 
En rich Y our Library. talk, ora pode ays setigehe Library of 
the World’s Wit and Humor is the one great reference work in this field. For an hour’s 
entertainment it offers wit and humor to every taste and mood — from 300 of the world’s 
greatest entertainers. For young people it is a godsend —a way of leading them to read 
great literature instead of trash, because it is the kind of great literature that delights them. 


S wine | Off These 15 handsome volumes are such as sell in high- 

( Jur \ pec la CT. class subscription sets at $2 each, or $30 for the set. 

lhe subscribers of the Review of Reviews are taking these sets in such quantities that we are 

able to manufacture in large editions that save nearly half the ordinary cost of such a work, 
. . and we will send, express prepaid, the entire 

N Lail this Coupon 15 volumes, fresh a the rea and 

binder. If you like the books, send us $2 a month for nine months, or $1 

payments for a longer period if you prefer. If you do not like them, 

return them at our expense within five days and your order will be : ship one set 

cancelled without question. You will also receive the Review of of The World’s 


Wit and Humor for 
> ow one A » @a , , - . 
Tics rié >>) wr One VéeaT. ' 
Reviews | ‘ I) S - my approval. If I like 
it I will make payments ac- 


The Review of Reviews Co. Sioling: pk upabes oto 








13 Astor Place New York 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


Workmen Needed to Rush San Francisco 
to Completion 


T= promotion committee and other 

bodies have been active in spread- 
ing throughout the East news that 
San Francisco to-day offers the best 
market for skilled labor in this country. 
Various trade unions, however, have 
counteracted the influence of this adver- 
tisement by declaring that the high cost 
of living more than counterbalances the 
advance in wages. The secretary of the 
Building Trades Association has even 
declared that the increased cost of build- 
ing is due far more to the advance in the 
cost of building material than to the 
rise in wages. Any contractor would 
have told him to the contrary. Con- 
tractors are refusing work every week 
because they cannot be sure of skilled 
mechanics, even at present high prices, 
and they can’t tell when the men may 
strike for higher wages. 

In most lines of -materials top prices 
have been paid, but there seems to be no 
top in wages. In many trades there is a 
great scarcity of competent men. Mas- 
ter plumbers complain that though they 
are paying $6 a day to journeymen, with 
$2 a day to helpers, they cannot get men 
to finish their contracts. Scores of good 
plumbers can get steady work there, and 
the demand is sure to increase as big 
buildings are begun. 

What property owners object to 
strongly is the ardent desire of labor 
unions to continue present conditions of 
shortage and high prices. Men who 
wish to build say that unions should 
abolish Saturday half-holidays and per- 
mit Sunday or night work at a small 
advance over regular wages, instead of 
exacting double pay as at present. 
Others are in favor of abolishing the 
strict rules for an eight-hour day and 
permitting men to work ten or twelve 
hours at the regular hour rate. These 
men claim that there is sure to be more 
work in San Francisco than men to per- 
form it for at least two or three years, 
and it is folly to adhere to ordinary 
union rules made for natural conditions. 
What is needed here is to rebuild the 
city as speedily as possible. If work 
that would ordinarily require five years 
can be done in three years, then night 
work and Sunday work should be 
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JAPESTROURA 


NEW BURLAPS 


Scotia and Empire 


Suitable for High-Class 
Interior Decorations 





Send for Samples 


RICHTER MFG. CO., Tenafly, N. J. 


New York, 20 East 2ist Street 


IVES 


PATENT WINDOW STOP ADJUSTER 


PREVENTS DRAFTS, pear AND WINDOW RATTLING. 
IVES’ PATENT 
Window Stop Adjuster. 




















EAVY BED 





PATENTED. 


The only Stop Adjuster made from one piece of metal with solid 
ribs and heavy bed that will not cup, turn or bend in tightening 
the screw. Manufactured only by The H. B. IVES CO... New 
Haven, Conn., U. S. A. ( Fifty-page Catalogue Mailed Free. ) 
































Beauty 
and Protection 


The object of all house-painting is to 
combine these qualities: The paint that 
longest protects a building at the lowest 
average cost per annum affords the most 
efficient and economical protection: that 
which yields the purest and most lasting 
tints is the most beautiful. OXIDE OF 
ZINC in paint increases its protective 
efficiency, decreases its cost and en- 
hances the purity, brilliancy and dura- 
bility of its tints. All good modern house 
paint is based on OXIDE OF ZINC. 





The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


71 Broadway, New York 
A Suggestive Pamphlet, “Paint: Why, 
How and When,” FREE to property 
owners. 
We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of 
manufacturers of zinc paints sent on 
application. 



































When You 
Build 


see to it that the practical things that 

© into your home are made beautiful, 
Fee one thing, look to the hardware. 
Beautiful hardware costs but little 
more than that which is merely useful, 
and adds so much. Whether the 
home you have in prospect is a cot- 
tage or a mansion, you can find in the 
comprehensive line of 


Yale & Towne 


Ornamental 
Hardware 


much that is to your taste, much that 
is in perfect keeping with the style of 
architecture you have selected and 
much in the way of beautiful effects 
not to be found in the work of others, 


© assist yonin making your 
selections we would like to 


send youa ters, showing 

designs of twelve schools, 
varying in quality from the cheaper 
to the finer. Each design is correct 
and offers a treatment which can 
be carried out down to the small- 
est detail. Write for the packet, 

TheY ale& Towne Mfg.Co. 


9 Murray Street, New York 
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(CORBIN HARDWARE| 


The Standard for Excellence 
in all the essentials of good 
hardware 
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Complete Lines of Designs 
in all the Leading Schools 
of Art 
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N. W. Corner 
Eighth and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
FACTORIES 











New Britain, Conn. 
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Russwin Ball-Bearing Knobs 


With Compensating Roses 























Correct errors in the application of trimmings to the door 
by bringing the knobs in alignment, making a perfect 
adjustment possible ; ; : 


No binding or squeaking, but a smooth, positive action 


Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company 
1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
26 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York 
FACTORIES AT NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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permitted to any one desiring to do it. 
The total increased cost of living is 
largely exaggerated. ‘lhe only difficulty 
is for workingmen to find houses, but 
by going across the bay to Oakland 
moderate rents may be paid and the 
cost of reaching Oakland is little more 
than to reach the districts near Golden 
Gate Park. New York Tribune Re- 
view. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES 
M*® WILSON EYRE, Jr., in an 


article in The Architectural Re- 
view, speaks as follows of English 
domestic architecture: 

“There is much to be seen from the 
railroad in the way of long, rambling 
farmhouses and country houses of the 
modest kind, and there is much to be 
gained by studying these for use in our 
own domestic architecture; their average 
work is so much less pretentious, so 
much more homelike than ours; their 
surroundings are studied so carefully, 
the garden forming as much a part of 
the house as the roof, and great pains 
being taken that the garden wall, hedges, 
terraces, the little tea-houses, in fact all 
the immediate surroundings, should 
form a harmonious effect. Photo- 
graphs and measured drawings of the 
well-known and monumental buildings 
are at hand whenever we need them, 
but no idea can be gained, except from 
personal study, of the completeness and 
fitness of the country houses and farm- 
houses and of their surroundings, their 
“flocks of gables,” the grouping and 
composition which through the most 
careful study arrive at the entirely 
unstudied and almost haphazard effect, 
and above all the impression produced 
that the building belongs to the spot 
upon which it is built, and to no other. 
This is what makes the English domestic 
work better, to my mind, than any | 
have seen, and so well worthy of study, 
especially by our American architects.’ 

The one distinguishing characteristic 
upon which all observers agree when 
comparing the houses of England with 
those of any other country 1s he impor- 
tance given to the idea of a “home.” 
This idea of the family life, 1 more fully 
carried out by the Anglo- Saxon race 
than by any other, has given rise to con- 
ditions differing essentially from those 
governing the domestic architecture of 
other races. As pointed out in the last 
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To everyone who owns a home or expects to 
build, the question of modern bathroom equip- 
ment is of the most serious import. The installation of 


“Standard Porcelain Enameled Ware 


has a vital influence not only upon the value of your property, but 
upon the health of the entire family for years to come. Its one-piece 
construction guarantees sanitary perfection; its pure, snowy-white 
surface is a safeguard against uncleanly accumulations, and its beauty 
of design is the source of unlimited pride and satisfaction in usage 


Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells.you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illustrates 
many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many 
hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject and contains 
100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 


The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. P-30, without shower, can be purchased from any plumber at a cost approximating 
$167.75—not counting freight, labor or piping—is described in detail among the others. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” ‘‘ Green and Gold’’ guar- 
antee label, and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade- 
mark are on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and 
will cost you more in the end. The word “Standard” is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings; 
specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


address Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., pirsvursn, u's. a. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “$tavdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. 
Pittsburgh Showroom : 949 Penn Avenue 
Louisville : 325-329 West Main Street. Cleveland: 208-210 Huron Street. 
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some are not. 


—some are not. 


teed to put you to sleep after a hard day’s work. 


of the day; selected not merely because they are great, 
to write entertainingly. 


you will know in advance that it will afford diversion 
all— something worth while 





OUR PRICE 


with Success $1 .a ; one Woman's Home 
American Magazine 1 6 ‘8 arper’s Bazar 


\ OME men are good story-tellers — 
— Some magazines are dry-as-dust 


It all depends upon Aow the story is told. 


The ordinary world review is a bare, lifeless record of events; the kind guaran- 


THE WORLD TO-DAY is not that type of publication. While it is a monthly 
world review designed to keep the busy man or woman in touch with the world’s 
happenings, it has still another mission to entertain. 
purpose it furnishes monthly, not only a complete digest of events, but many short 
attractive articles on timely subjects. Its contributors are the foremost men and women 


THE WORLD TO-DAY prides itself on its attractive make-up. Its covers are 
printed in colors and each issue is made a veritable panorama of the world by the 
many illustrations more than given in any other magazine) of noted people, places 
and events. Many of these illustrations are printed in colors. 

The result of all this effort is a publication that you will seek with joy because 


SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 


Order your Magazines of Us—A Few Bargains 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 





To accomplish this double 


but because they know how 
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issue in speaking of the country houses 
of France, the impulse to associate in 
communities has been a stronger power 
in molding the domestic architecture of 
France than the desire to have an inde- 
pendent home. In England the iso- 
lated house is the type. The social unit 
is the family, and consequently the 
architectural unit is the “home.” The 
English character has given to the 
family an independence and privacy, a 
permanence and sacredness which are 
all reflected in the English houses, and 
it is this which makes them homes. 
The evidence of these characteristics is 
what has attracted Mr. Eyre and many 
other Americans besides, and will con- 
tinue to do so for years to come. 





POETRY OF CLIMBING IVY FOR PRO- 
SAIC ARCHITECTURE 


HERE is no one touch of nature 
that has done more to beautify 
New York City streets than the graceful 
vines which cover many of the houses 
and churches. New York City is so 
narrow that the houses are deplorably 
crowded, and the time has already been 
predicted when there will no longer bea 
residential section on Manhattan Island. 
Economizing of space has left but little 
room for trees, shrubs or verdure, and, 
as the city is undergoing a constant 
transformation from private dwellings 
to ‘business houses, the refreshing 
touches of nature have been almost 
wholly obliterated. 

A few of the old residences, however, 
remain clothed in bright green raiment, 
waving in little ripples in the summer 
breeze, and here and there one recog- 
nizes an old landmark tree as a token of 
days gone by. Around some of the 
gardens, where the house stands back a 
little distance from the street, the old- 
time hedge still remains a thing of 
beauty, but, although the trees and 
hedges have practically been eliminated, 
there still remain in some sections many 
buildings effectively covered with ivy. 
The bright green foliage as it gracefully 
clings to the dull red of the brick and 
brown stone stands out in rich contrast, 
softening the bold outlines of many 
houses, adorning the windows and cor- 
nices with effective festoons of charming 
verdure. In this way much of the unat- 
tractive and inartistic architecture is hid- 
den, while the good architecture in many 
instances is improved by its presence. 
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It is claimed by botanists that the tem- 
perature of leaves is generally about fifty- 
our degrees, therefore, the clusters of 
country green have a considerable cool- 

ing influence as well as beautifying the 
city architecture. Ampelopsis, or Bos- 
ton ivy, as it 1s popularly known, is a 
native of Japan and is the most useful 
of all hardy clinging vines for the 
crowded city, as it will grow luxuriantly 
under the most unfavorable conditions. 
Out of the stone paved gardens, with 
only an inch or so of hard baked earth 
exposed, it sends forth its stems and 
clinging tendrils, which rapidly clothe 
the wall, covering even the high pinnacles 
of church spires. English ivy, though 
admired as an extremely effective dark 
leafed climber, and with the advantag 

of being green all the year, is not nearly 
sO desirable, as itis a very slow grower 
and is not so reliable in this climate. 
Wistaria is, perhaps, the second best 
vine for effective and rapid results. 
These tall, twining climbers also thrive 
luxuriantly under the adversity of city 
conditions. It will be seen on many old- 
time residences with its great rope-like 
stems covering the facades, reminding 
one of a weeping tree, and in the spring, 
when hanging thickly with long racemes 
of purple and white bloom, perfuming 
the atmosphere with its grateful odor, is 
unequalled as a decorative vine. 

A row of dwellings facing Gramercy 
Park probably picture to the best advan- 
tage the striking contrast between the 
vine adorned and unadorned house; but 
rarely will there be seen a more pictur- 
esque effect than that of the Princeton 
Club, on the southwest corner of Thirty- 
fourth street and Fourth avenue, where 
nature has so artistically covered the 
walls and draped the windows as to 
completely transform man’s handiwork 
into a thing of rural beauty. All along 
Madison avenue will be seen many 
dwellings almost hidden by ivy, which 
for years has been a joy to those who live 
there. The elegant residence of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, on the northeast corner of 
Madison avenue and Thirty-sixth street, 
is one of the most attractive, being almost 
completely enwrapped with graceful 
foliage. 

The Calumet Club, on the northeast 
corner of ‘Twenty-ninth street and Fifth 
avenue, demonstrates an extremely effec- 
tive combination of ampelopsis and wis- 
taria. The graceful swaying branches 
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Another Satisfaction 


in specifying Asbestos “Century” Shingles as a roof- 
ing for your clients, is that they are an Asbestos-concrete prod- 
uct, and because they 


LAST FOREVER 


You want a roof covering to protect your building from all 
extremes of atmospheric and climatic conditions, at a min- 
imum of cost. 








Asbestos “Century” Shingles are 5 cents per square foot at Ambler 





| == = 





— 


Illustrating Asbestos * Century "’ Shingl.s Laid American Method 
Dr. R. Walter Starr’s Residence, New Cape May, N. J. 
Ralph E. White, Philadelphia, Pa., Architect 
Write for sample and catalogue. Do it now. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. AMBLER, PA. 








SPEARS 


New Cooking Range New Warm Air Distributors 
Open Grates and Stoves for Wood and Coal 
Special Stoves for Laundry, Stable, Greenhouse, etc. 
Steam and Hot Water Heating Systems 


There are many reasons why you should have only Spear’s Heating and Cooking 
appliances—the most modern, efficient, and economical—In Your Country Home 


Write to-day for further information and estimates Hotels and Institutions receive special attention 


James Spear Stove and Heating Co. 
1014-16 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of the wistaria, as it decks the doorway 
and protruding window with its natural 
beauty, blends harmoniously with the 
more closely clinging branches of the 
ivy. 

In this manner not only high walls and 
balconies of houses are greatly improved, 
but the sides of stone stoops make an 
ideal support, and as the ivy drapes itself 
artistically over the heavy balustrades it 
gives that touch of refined beauty to the 
entrance that only nature can produce. 

About W ashington Square will be seen 
a number of interesting houses still 
beautifed in this manner, and another 
section well known for its ivy covered 
residences is along Amsterdam avenue, 
between the Seventies and Eighties. 
The remarkably pleasing effect of ivy 


covered houses along the streets, where | § USED BY THE HIGHEST CLASS 
the eye longs for some thing more restful DECORATORS IN THE COUNTRY 


than avenues of brick and stone, espe- 
cially during the hot midsummer days, AND FOUND SUPERIOR TO ANY 


becomes one of the most redeeming OTHER WALL COVERING 
features of a great and crowded city, 
and there are many rows of houses in the 


RELIEF DECORATION FOR city where the hardy ampelopsis can be TH E 
ALL DECORATIVE PURPOSES | trained most effectively, giving an added 


touch of beauty to the residence sections. 
Variety of Designs New York Herald. HOLLIS ON 


Manufactured Solely by A GARDEN FOR CACTUS CULTURE M I L L 
FR. B E C K é> CO. i! is perhaps owing to the inspiration S 
given by the New York Botanical 


Garden in making one of the most com- Norwood, Mass., te ® ¥ 
plete collections of cacti in existence that 


Philadelphia, - 1524 Chestnut Street 
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7th Ave. and 29th Street l Washingt 
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\ booklet called Who's Who Among Periodicals is issued by the Franklin 
Square Subscription Agency of New York City, with the co-operation of the lead- 
ing publishers. [thas 36 pages, containing the condensed prospectuses for 1907 of 
the principal periodicals. We send it free on request. What we do is this: 
FIRST We give, in this simple and condensed form, more complete and in- 


telligent information about the best periodicals than has ever before NEW YO OFFICE 
been done No. 67 Fifth Avenue 


SECOND We give you prompt and, above all, accurate service. It costs to do 
this, but our vast facilities and hundreds of employees enable us to do it. 
THIRD We furnish a trustworthy agency which guarantees to give you the 
. Ae are gi pe otek Absolutel itary—Wi 
lowest prices—you get the very cheapest rate because of the immense ely Sanitary—Will Not Hold 
number of subscriptions we handle and because of our exclusive ar- Dust—Colors are Fast, Lasting 
rangements with several leading publishers. and Match Perf 
gements wi she . ectl 
FOURTH We will fill any order for any periodicals in the world, or any com- , 
bination, at the price quoted by any reputable agency. 
Write for this booklet (a postal card will do). Address 
q 














FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Franklin Square, New York City SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOKS 
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A Charming Winter Home Under 
Sunny Southern Skies 


This handsomely appointed house is at Aiken, S. C., ‘* The Newport 
of the South,’’ in a region famed as a health center. The pine-laden atmos- 
phere is the driest east of the Rockies, with a mean temperature of 52 degrees. 
The water supply is from the purest of artesian springs. 


HOTEL PARK-IN-THE-PINES 


stands on elevated ground in the midst of two hundred acres of long leaf pine. It is 
one of the newest and most complete tourist hostelries in the South. It has 400 feet 
southern frontage, is provided with broad verandas and a solarium and contains 300 
spacious rooms. Its interiors are luxuriously furnished and provided with every modern 
convenience. 

Full facilities for the enjoyment of Golf, Tennis and Polo, and ample provision for 
Riding, Driving, Hunting or Shooting. 

Aiken is easily reached by the Southern Railway from 
New York in 22 hours, in through Pullman sleepers. 

HOTEL PARK-IN-THE-PINES, which opens for the Season of 1907, on 
January 10th, has been leased by the Harry W. Priest Co., and will be under the 
management of Mr. J. A. Sherrard, Manager of the Palatial Colonial Arms, Gloucester, 
Mass. 

For terms and particulars, address 


J. A. SHERRARD 
HOTEL PARK-IN-THE-PINES, AIKEN, S. C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Town and Country Hotel Bureau, 289 Fourth Avenue 











MR. C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 


has been well done. 


for you in his book, just issued : 


PANAMA 


The Isthmus and the Canal 
Cloth, 368 pp., 16 illustrations, 2 maps from latest surveys. 
ONE DOLLAR NET 
At all bookstores. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 


has been bitterly attacked because he dared, before President 
Roosevelt visited the isthmus, to say that our work at Panama 


The facts about the canal and its romantic history are ready 


cactus gardens have now become a horti- 
cultural fad. Indeed, more enthusiasm is 
now likely to be aroused by an unusual 
cactus than by either a new rose or lily. 
Through the Northeastern States 
there is but one species of these plants 
that is found growing wild. The com- 
mon name under which it is familiar to 
every country child is prickly pear or 
Indian fig, its fruit being in the shape of 
a pear and an edible delicacy among the 
red men. From the joints of its stem it 
bears a large yellow flower. It is a 
near relative of the prickly pear which 
grows so abundantly from Minnesota 
to Texas and which has proved so great 
a nuisance to horses and other stock 
through getting the reddish brown bris- 
tles of its stems caught in their feet. 

Mr. Lucien Burbank, he who is 
dubbed the wizard of horticulture, has 
sought to eliminate the spines and 
bristles from the wild cacti of the West. 
The successively jointed stems and 
fleshy leaves of these plants are abun- 
dant in moisture and nourishment, and 
should Mr. Burbank be successful in 
his efforts the arid Far Western plains 
might become as good a grazing ground 
as any, as sheep and cattle are greedily 
fond of cactus when artificially so 


denuded. New York Herald. 





SPURIOUS WORKS OF ART BEGAN 
EARLY 


HAT there were sham pictures of 
Apelles and Protogenes, spurious 
marbles of Phidias or Lysippus, and 
false gems of Pyrgoteles in old Greek 
times is more than probable. It is 
certain, indeed, that an infinite number 
of copies and imitations of the works of 
these immortals, on which, nevertheless, 
their names were shamelessly painted or 
graven, as the case might be, abounded 
in antiquity, and are now often enough 
unearthed. Every evidence goes to 
show, in short, that art frauds were as 
rife and universal in the Classic Ages of 
Greece and Rome as in our own. | 
shall not begin so far back. I forget 
where the charming anecdote of the 
irate country ‘Squire and his Rypbens is 
to be found—most likely in the Tatler 
or the S pectator; in any case, it illus- 
trates a state of mind and a condition of 
things which doubtless prevailed just as 
much in the days of Mzcenas as in those 
of Queen Anne. “Come and see my 
Rubens. So and so says it is not a 
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January the Planning Month 





uring the long win 
ter evenings following 
the excitement and 


_—¥ rush of the holidays, you 


will find yourself beginning to plan 


things for the spring, or even so tar 
ahead as next yea! If the love oft 
flowers and growing things 1s yours, 


then the longing for them through 
the long winter months returns in its 
full force and you think of the green- 
house in its attractions and possibili- 
ties You determine that to start 
with a two compartment house fifty 
feet long will be about right, for then 
one can be used for some real, old 
time garden favorites, the other per 
haps for carnations or roses; but this 


greenhouse of yours must be a 


cheery, happy place, where you can 
fuss about a bit—the U-Bar green 
house is just that kind. Its wide 
lass spacing and airy construction 
make the interior like being inside a 
bubble of glass. Its curved eave is a 


double 


oft the wooden sash bars in steel in- 


attraction, while the encasing 
sures its great strength and un- 
matched durability 

Our new book catalog is splendidly 
printed and illustrated and tells the 


exact things you want to know. 


Send for it 


Pierson U-Bar Company 
Designers and Builders 
U-Bar Greenhouses 
Metropolitan Building 
Fourth Avenue and 23d Street 


NEW YORK 
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Rubens. Damme! I'll kick anybody 
out of the house who Says it isn’t. ‘What 
do you say, sir. The credulity and 
obstinacy of amateurs and the craft and 
cunning of purveyors is doubtless quite 
as rife now as then. There have, how- 
ever, been golden ages of art fraud, and 
we are, | think, living in one of them at 
present. The art frauds that have 
taken shape and substance, which re- 
main to incumber the world as false coin, 
ever circulating from hand to hand, are 
then, of all times and periods. The 
archeology of fraud, even, has becomea 
science; some of the overt and acknowl- 
edged frauds themselves have attained 
the status of precious and coveted works, 
more valuable in the strange gyrations 
of the wheel of time than the origi- 
nals they simulated. Michael Angelo’s 
marble bp soe for instance, which he 
made in secret, broke and mutilated, 
buried i in a vineyard, and dug up again 
himself, all for the express “taking-in” 
of a certain cardinal, collector of antique 
marbles and contemner. of modern art, 
is a case in point. If this particular 
Cupid could now be identified it would 
probably be worth more than the most 
beautiful genuine antique work of its 
kind which Italian soil still enshrouds. 
At all periods there have been men of 
true genius who have prostituted their 
talents in this service, but the rank and 
fle of art impostors have been mostly 
vulgar workmen rather than artists 
-ignorant, half-informed mechanical 
drudges, veritable slaves held in bon- 
dage, worked remorselessly by the astute 
dealers, their taskmasters. Here, as in 
all branches of trade, the middleman 
takes the gross profits; the forger is of 
small account. The utterer of the 
fraud, he who plants the vulgar sham 
on the unwary amateur, is the really 
important player in the game. 


T he N ineteenth ( 


THE VALUABLE EUCALYPTUS 
Its Rapid Spread through the West and 
Southwest in fifty years—Many 
Different Varieties 


Century. 


U ST hifty years ago a Mr. Walker, of 
San Francisco, introduced into North 
America the eucalyptus tree from its 
Australian home. ‘To-day large areas 
in Southern and Central California are 
covered with these trees, which have 
become almost indispensable to the 
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inhabitants as a source of fuel, lumber 
and oil and as windbreaks and shade 
trees. From California they have found 
their way into Texas and Southern 
Arizona and New Mexico, where they 
promise to play an important part in the 
development of the country. They 
thrive where no other tree will grow, and 
their rapid growth and the many impor- 
tant uses to which they can be put make 
them especially desirable. 


The eucalyptus is a native of Aus- 
tralia and some of the adjacent islands, 
including ‘Tasmania, New Guinea and 
Timor. ‘There are about one hundred 
and fifty varieties, some of the most 
common of which are popularly known 
as gum trees, mahogany, box, stringy 
bask, etc. ‘The various species grow 
in deserts, dry mountainous, moist 
mountainous, low and swampy places, 
but the climate must be mild. 

About fifty varieties have been intro- 
duced into North America. The most 
valuable and best known of these is the 
Eucalyptus globulus or blue gum. 
This is the tree most commonly met in 
California. It is also known there, as 
in its native home, as the “fever tree.” 
On the ranch of Elwood Cooper, near 
Pasadena, Cal., blue gums twenty-five 
years old have auninell a growth equal 
to that of oaks from two hundred to 
three hundred years old. The blue 
gum is the fastest growing tree in the 
world. In various parts of California 
trees thirty years old range from three to 
six feet in diameter and from 150 feet in 
height up. ‘The wood is hard and strong 
and adapted to most any use to which 
hickory or oak can be put. It is used 
for lumber, fuel, telegraph poles, piles 
and wharves on the Pacific Coast, while 
in the manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements and handles it is rapidly 
supplanting hickory. 

Many ranches in Southern California 
are devoted exclusively to the raising 
of eucalyptus for fuel. Usually the 
trees are cultivated in from ten to forty 
acre tracts. ‘They are set out 6 by 8 or 
6 by 10 feet apart, and are irrigated and 
worked for two years. Then they are 
left to work out their own destiny. 
Blue gums’ cut to the ground in from 
five to seven years, and every six to 
eight years afterward, yield commonly 
from fifty to seventy- -five cords of four- 
foot wood per acre. ‘The price of a 
cord averages $2.50 on the stump. 
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fection of their quality. 
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WHITING'S 
Prize Paper 


The only first prize ever given to writing papers of American manufacture 
was the GRAND PRIZE awarded to WHITING’S PAPERS aar the late 


But long before this, Whiting’s Papers had been prized in America for the per- 
Ask for Whiting’ s French Organdie and Organdie Glacé if you want a dainty 
Ask for Whiting’s Angora Papers for wedding invitations, announcements, social 


Ask for Whiting’s Woven Linen for club or gentlemen's use in general. 
Whiting’s Bond and Ledger Papers and Whiting’s 


Typewriter Papers are the 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane St., New York 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 








Ornamental 


Terra Cotta 


Fancy Bricks 
Roofing Tile 
Fire-proofing 


O.W. KETCHAM 


24 South Seventh Street 
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A Summer Cruise 
in Winter 


From New York to Porto Rico 
direct, then completely around 
the island—stopping fora day 
or two atinteresting places is 
the itinerary of the most de- 
lightful cruise conceivable. 
The most gorgeously appointed 
steamers— giving hotel accommoda- 
tions for the entire trip. 


Around 


Porto Rieo 


in one of these steamers gives you a 
three weeks’ pleasure trip in a summer 
climate where the rare elements of pure 
sea air and tropical breezes blend to a 
delightfully invigorating atmosphere. 

Special tourist rate, $140 which in- 
cludes every expense. All outside state- 
rooms. Steamers sail weekly. Send 
for illustrated booklets, 


The New York and 
Porto Rico Steamship Co., 


12 Broapway, WN. Y., 
er Raymond & Whitcomb Co— All Principal Cities, 
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by James W Tufts 


The Leading Hotel and 
Recreation Resort of the South 


PINEHURST is located in the center of the 
sandy, long-leaf-pine section 
of North Carolina, about midway between the 
coast and the mountains. 


PINEHURS has four hotels, with varying 
prices, hity-two cottages and 

a splendid preparatory school. 

Holly Inn, now open ; Carolina, opens Jan. 
Lith: Berkshire and Harvard, open early 


in January 

PINEHURST \; has the best golf links south of 
Washington. There are two 

separate courses, one of 18 and one of 9 holes. 

Frequent tournaments. 


PINEHURS has a large livery of selected 

saddle and driving horses, and 

a well known teacher of riding. 

PINEHURST offers exclusive shooting privi- 

leges on a Game Preserve of 

35,000 acres, with expert guides and kennels 
of trained dogs 


PINEHURST’S sanitary conditions are 
D absolutely perfect and are 

inspected and indorsed by experts. 
PINEHURST is the only resort in the coun- 
try from which consumptives 


are absolutely excluded. 


Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line or Southern Railway 
Only one night out from New York, Boston and Ciscinnati. Don't fail 
to send for literature setrating the out-of-door features of PINE 
HURST and giving fell details of ite attractions, at nearest railroad 
offices 


AN representative ot { PINEHURST will be at the Town and 
™ ountry Bureau, No 287 F. rurth Avenue. New York, trom nine to 
ove o clock every week day trom December 26th to January 10th 
Address Pinehurst General Office 

PINEHURST, N. C. 
or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass 


INEHURST=# 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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House and Garden 
The Reader Magazine 
The Cosmopolitan 
Harper's Bazar 

The Home Magazine 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT HOUSE AND GARDEN, 1016 Arch St. 





Fiction 


Our price 


$4.50 


for the five 


» Phila., Pa. 
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Eucalypts are propagated only from the 
seed, but when cut sprout from the roots, 
forming a new forest in an incredibly 
short time. In six years after the axe 
has been applied the trees attain a 
height of from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred feet. 

There seems no good reason to 
doubt that the planting of blue 
gums or “fever trees’’ improves mala- 
rious climates. ‘Lhe leaves are known 
to give off volatile oils which change the 
oxygen of the air to ozone, while the 
roots, having great power of absorption, 
dry up stagnant pools. 

Oil, used for a great variety of medi- 
cinal purposes, is ‘taade from the leaves 
and twigs of the blue gum. ‘There are 
factories for this purpose in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

‘The blue gum thrives in moist, warm 
regions and in those that are moderately 
hot and dry; on fertile lowlands and on 
the stony soil of the mountains. In 
addition to the uses named it is valuable 
for forest covers for mountain, hill and 
plain, for windbreaks and for shade 
trees. It is also a source of many gums 
and resins, and its blossoms lord 
honey for the bees. 

‘The sudden cold waves of Florida and 
the great heat and lack of moisture in the 
southern valleys of Arizona have prov ed 
fatal to the blue gum, but experiment 
has shown that other species of eucaly p- 
tus scarcely less valuable will do well in 
these regions. ‘Those best adapted to 
the climate of Arizona are the red box, 
red gum and Eucalyptus rudis. On 
the Bartlett-Heard Land and Cattle 
Company's 7,000-acre ranch _ near 
Phoenix are numerous groves of eucalyp- 
tus cultivated like those of California. 
Many other up-to-date ranches are 
planting them, and in the parks and 
along the streets of Phoenix they are 
much used for ornament. The value 
of the eucalyptus in this treeless region 

can hardly be overestimated. Up to 
this time the principal use to which the 
trees have been put is that of fence posts 
and fuel. The posts last well in the 
ground and for burning the wood far 
excels the gnarled mesquite and the 
cottonwood, which hitherto have been 
about the sole source of supply. 

All species of eucalypts are evergreen. 
The leaves of most varieties are long and 
slender, like those of the willow. The 





bark is in most cases smooth, but in 
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some 1s quite rough. ‘The wood of all 
species is hard, varying in color from 
white to rich brown. ‘Lhe foliage runs 
from bluish and light grayish to very 
dark green. ‘Lhe leaves of all have a 
»ronounced but not disagreeable odor. 
the bloom of the eucalypts is usually 
greenish or yellowish w hite. The seeds 
are quite small and very numerous. 

In the coast region of California all 
varieties of eucalypts flourish _ best. 
The climate of Southern Arizona, part 
of Southern California, New Mexico 
and the valleys of Texas is too hot and 
dry for most species, but some have been 
found that grow to perfection there. 
Florida, and the states of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico coasts are 
too exposed to sudden cold spells of 
weather to make a congenial home for 
any but a few varieties of eucalypts. 
The trees can stand temperatures as low 
as are recorded there, but it is the sud- 
denness of the change that does the 
damage. In other parts of the United 
States not mentioned here eucalypts 
will not grow atall. New York Tribune 
Review. 


ANTIQUE CHESTS AND WOOD CARVING 
many examples of 


gerne the 
furniture of all periods, Talbot 


House possesses a collection of carved 
woods and antiques, chests from the 
primitive Gothic coffre to the dainty 
coffre in old red Morocco, beautifully 
tooled in gold, which held the laces 
which were the pride of the courtier of 
Louis XV.’s reign. ‘There is a trousseau 
chest of the seventeenth century, covered 
in leather and studded all over with 
copper nails, which form an ornamental 
design, the lining on the inside being the 
printed toil of the period and in a 
wonderful state of preservation. The 
strong box, or coffre-fort, of Mr. ‘Taylor’s 
collection is of the sixteenth century, and 
a very fine specimen, the lock being so 
intricate and the plate so finely en- 
graved as to be of great interest to the 
modern student of old iron and steel 
work. ‘The strong box served as a 
safeguard for valuables at a time when 
the modern burglar proof safe had not 
been invented. 

In an inventory of some of Charles 
V.’s effects, dated 1380, there is mention 
of a coffre-fort which he took with him 
on all his travels and of which he him- 


What to Demand in a 


Water seal of unusval 
depth, making escape 
of sewer gas impos- 
sible. 


Absolute cleanliness —¥& 
assured by water ca-w, 
pacity and width o 
water surface in bowl. 


Vacuum chamber into 
Sw which entire contents 

of bowl are drawn by 

Syphonic action. 


Water jet at bottom 
of buwl, which cleanses Lom 
inside of trap and in- 
sures bow! being abso- 
lutely washed out. 









To know what a closet should be to be 
safe, study the sectional viev showing the 
principle and action of the Sy-CLo Closet. If your closet 
is not self-cleaning, odorless, positive in its action when flushed, replace 
it with the Sy-CLo Closet,—‘*‘the closct of health.”’ 






The Sy-CLo Closet overcomes the offensive and dangerous faults of the common closet of 
the wash out variety by its syphonic action. In addition to a copious flush of water from above, 
a powerful jet of water enters at the bottom of the bowl. ‘This starts the flow of water over the 
retaining rim into the soil pipe, where a vacuum, or suction is formed, into which the entire contents 
of the bowl are drawn. If your closet merely empties without thoroughly washing the bowl, 
rep'ace it with the 



















TRADE MAREK 





‘The Sy-CLo Closet as shown by the illustration of the sectional view, is formed in a single 
piece—fine hand moulded china—without a crack or crevice where impurity can lodge. Un- 
affected by water, acid or wear. No enamel to chip or crack. If your closet is different in any 
respect, it 1s unsafe. Replace it with the Sy-CLo. 


The name ‘‘Sy-CLo”’ on a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction and super- 
vision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best materials, and with the aid of the best 
engineering skill, and has the united endorsement of eighteen of the leading potteries of America. 


FREE.—Send us the name of your plumber, and we will send you a valuable booklet— 
“Household Health.” It will tell you how td be certain of the sanitation of your home, and 
may explain the cause of past illnesses you have never understood. 


Lavatories of every size and design made of the same material as the Sy-CLo Closet. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 








self always kept the key. Mr. Taylor 





EsTABLISHED 1844 


PEERLESS 
MORTAR COLORS 


BLACK RED BROWN BUFF 


NEW COLORS: Moss Green, 
Royal Purple, French Gray, 
Pompeian Buff, Colonial Drab. 





Water-Reducing Valve 


When the water pressure is too 
high it causes splashing at the 
spigots, hammering in the pipes 
and sometimes bursting of the 
plumbing apparatus. 

This valve will insure against 
these annoyances. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








The original and standard colors 
for interior and exterior mortar. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 





WATSON & McDANIEL CO. 
137 N. Seventh Street 











Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


New York, Boston and : 
Charleston, S. C., Jacksonville, Fla. | 


St. Johns River service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, 
Fla., and intermediate landings. | 





and 

The “ Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Eastern Points, and Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., making direat 
connection for all points South and Southwea. 


FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND SUPERIOR SERVICE 








THEO. G. EGER, V. P. & G. M. 
General Office, Pier 36, North River ; Branch, 290 Broadway, New York 














AGENTS WANTED 


We want a bright active: agent to represent HOUSE 
AND GARDEN permanently in every city and town in the 
United States. We have a special offer, covering both new 
subscriptions and renewals, by which a permanent and profitable 
business can be established with little work. Experience not 
necessary. Write for our Special Offer. 

Subscription Department 


HOUSE AND GARDEN 
1006 Arch Street Philadelphia 
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possesses a collection of Gothic chests 
which**-are unusually interesting. It 
was not until the nineteenth century that 
justice was cone to the art of the Middle 
Ages, tor the dawn of the Renaissance 
was the signal for anathema to be cast 
on the Koman and on the Gothic 
styles, and from that time on all the 
writers and critics condemned en_ bloc 
all that intervened between the decline 
of antique Grecian art and its resur- 
rection in the sixteenth century. 

Moliére in the verses which he conse- 
crated to Val de Grace was the interpre- 
ter of the general sentiment of his time: 
“*** le fade gout des ornaments gothiques, 
Ces monstres odieux des siécles ignorants 
Ine de la barbarie ont produits les torrents 
Inand leux cours, inondant presque toute la terre, 
Fit a la politesse une mortelle guerre 
Et de la grande Rome abattant les remparts, 
Vint avec son empire etouffer les beaux-arts.” 

‘The very word Gothic was synony- 
mous with ugly, and Voltaire in the 
eighteenth century spoke of la bassesse 
gothique which sentiment reflected the 
spirit of his time, which had nothing in 
sympathy with the serious, we might say 
religious, art of the Middle Ages. It 
was the appearance of Victor Hugo’s 
“Notre Dame de Paris’’ which was the 
signal for the rehabilitation of a con- 
demned art, for immediately the eyes of 
the world were directed toward that 
noble and ancient monument, and al- 
though a few isolated voices protested 
the general public became as unanimous 
in its commendation as it had been in 
its reprobation. 

The most pronounced feature of the 
Gothic style is the pointed arch, and this 
is supposed by many to be of Oriental 
origin and to have been introduced by 
the Crusaders. However this may be, 
the carvers of the thirteenth century 
under the encouragement of Saint Louis 
(Louis IX) brought it to such perfection 
that it became a veritable lacework in 
wood, and with slight modification, 
including the introduction of figures in 
the ornamentation of the panels, which 
occurred during the second half of the 
fifteenth century, it maintained its iden- 
tity until the time of the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turk, Mahomet II., 
in 1453, when the so-called medizval 
age came to an end and was succeeded 
by the Renaissance. 

The Renaissance commenced in Italy 
some fifty years before it crossed the 
Alps and was introduced into France 
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following the wars and expeditions into 
Italy by Charles VIII., Louis XII. and 
The Greek artists, the 
uardians of the great classic tradition, 
ere forced by the invasion of the Turks 
ro take refuge in Western Europe, where 
hey revealed new horizons to a people 
vho had been preparing for enlighten- 
ment. The lute of Luther had sounded 
against the Papacy the call of spiritual 
liberty of conscience, the discovery of 
America and the invention of printing— 
all this spread the sciences and letters 
and created an intellectual fraternity. 
The courts of the kings of France and 
of England, Francis I. and Henry VIIL., 
were the acme of luxury, and woman’s 
influence became manifest. 


Francis I. 


The ideal of life changed entirely and 
from a society which had constantly be- 
fore its eyes the thoughts of an after life 
there succeeded a world of beings who 
sought their paradise here below, and 
there ensued an absolute adoration for 
the beautiful. Paganism re-entered tri- 
umphantly into art, whence Cbhristian- 
itv had banished it. Francis I. invited 
from Italy Benvenuto Cellini and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and what men! The 
universe of arts and sciences was not too 
large for the amplitude of their genius. 
The same man was artist, architect, 
sculptor, musician and poet, but pre- 
served in each his power and his origi- 
nality. ‘The sixteenth century saw the 
triumph of wood carving; the impres- 
sion is one of abundant life, all the be- 
ings of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms playing an important part. 

The discovery of the Baths of ‘Titus in 
Rome gave birth to the arabesque, 
which is a decorative composition, in 
which are mingled all sorts of ornamental 
motives; one might call it an erial 
world, suspended without regard to the 
laws of gravity. There are draperies 
and garlands of flowers and fruit be- 
neath lambrequins, which are held up 
by nothing in a fairy architecture, with 
a world of grotesque and extraordinary 
creatures, grimacing faces; animals, 
real and imaginary, and human beings 
emerging from sheaths of foliage. The 
most fantastic liberty is given to these 
creations, in which the animal and 
vegetable life seem to forget the boun- 
dary which divides them, but neverthe- 
less a rigorous symmetry dominates the 
apparent disorder, certain rules are re- 





Doad oa Thousand Wonders 


\ outhern Pacific trout 
(alifornia & Oregon 


aed 


New Year's Floral Fesiivals | 


are features of California Winters . The COAST LINE- 

SHASTA Route runs throu$h a veritable fiower §arden 

hundreds of miles long ; aland of winfer and summer 
flowers without equal . 


‘*ROAD OF A THOUSAND WONDERS” 


is the most beautiful book in colors ever printed. One hundred and twenty pictures in 
four colors of California and Oregon scenery. Together with a sample copy of Sunset, 
magazine of the West, sent to any address on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. Address 
Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Company, Dept. A. B., Flood 
Building, San Francisco, California. 
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Hote oe Jamaica 


q The Newest, Largest and Finest Resort Hotel in the West 
Indies. American Plan and American Management. Loca- 
tion, Temperature and Climate Unsurpassed in the World. 
Facilities for Riding, Driving, Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, 
Tennis, and all Outdoor Sports and Recreations. Sea Bathing 
under most delightful conditions. 





AINSLIE & GRABOW, Megrs., Boston Office, 270 Commonwealth Ave. 


AN IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


F your nerves are tired and you feel physically weary 
from the strenuous cares of a busy season, there is no 
more delightful resting place on earth than Jamaica. There 
is only one season in Jamaica and that lasts the whole 
year around—~a season of perpetual spring. There are no 
chilling winds or fogs, no snow, no ice, no frost. Jamaica 
possesses a delightful mountain atmosphere, which is kept 
in constant motion by the blowing of the Trade Winds. 
Its scenery is an exquisite blending of mountain, valley 
and sea. The Gulf Stream flows all about the Island with 
a current of mild, crystal-clear water. There are two 
thousand miles of macadamized roads on the Island as 
smooth for automobiling as Park boulevard. 
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Issues from July to December, 1906, inclusive, will 
be sent to subscribers on request. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN 
1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





end is repeated at the other. The 
revival of the arabesque renewed 
the classic tradition which had foliage 
for its principal element with the an- 
cients. ‘The fantastic quality of the 
arabesque irritated the severe tastes of 
the Latin architect Vitruve (first century 
before Christ), and in his treatise on 
architecture he protested against it. 
“What they paint in these arabesques,”’ 
said he, “‘are nothing but monsters; one 
sees all sorts of things which have never 
been, are not and could not be.”” ‘These 
words of Vitruve are at once a criticism 
and a definition of the arabesque. In 
Mr. Taylor’s collection the two Renais- 
sance panels carved in arabesque are 
exquisite examples of this art, and are 
the exact counterpart of the panels which 
Mr. J. P. Morgan presented a year ago 
to the Metropolitan Museum, and prob- 
ably formed part of the same panelling. 
The seventeenth century banished 
the arabesque from mural decoration; 
the marqueterie of Boule, with its fine 
inlay work, left no room for detached 
figures standing out in relief or in half 
relief; Bérain created an original world 
in which Turks, Indians, monkeys and 
dogs played their part in a sort of fairy- 
land. The eighteenth century, so 
capricious in all else, showed itself less 
friendly toward the arabesque than one 
would have supposed, and little by little 
a sort of rural allegory decorated the 
panels. The Louis XVI. style is from 
its very simplicity the easiest to recog- 
nize; a bouquet of flowers, a bow of 
ribbon, a pair of mating doves, a garden 
implement, all show the tendency of 
that epoch which was at once pastoral 
and classical; calmer and easier to de- 
cipher, it no longer had anything in 
common with the fantastic and heathen 
character of the Renaissance decoration. 


New York Herald. 


SKYSCRAPERS OF ANCIENT AMERICA 
ACAULAY’S New Zealander, 


standing on London Bridge, 
and musing upon what manner of civi- 
lization that had been whose ruins 
spread about him, belongs, if at all, to 
some almost inconceivably remote future, 
but his counterpart, as respects America, 
is living, exploring and dreaming to- 
day among the remains of ancient awit 
zation in the luxuriant forests of Cen- 
tral America, where are ruins which 
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We Are the First! 


Yes, we are the first of the manufacturers of Terne Plates to sug- 
gest and adopt the plan of stamping the amount of coating carried 
by our brands of Roofing Tin, and of stamping all wasters as such. 

This is the “‘ square deal” which all Jobbers, Architects, Roofers 
and Property Owners have needed for so long—and already the move 


has shown a good effect. 


In future, don’t merely specify American Ternes, American Extra, American Special, American 
Old Style A, 2A, 3A, 4A, 5A, MF, or U.S. Eagle New Method—but examine the boxes when 
they arrive and see that the contents indicate exactly what you purchased. 


stamped with the coating, look along the edge for the mark ‘* Waster.”’ 


If you'll use these precautions you'll find Roofing Tin to be the most satisfactory roof covering 
but you can’t expect an 8-lb. Terne to do the work of the old time or present day 30 


you can use 
to 40-lb. coated plates. 


Send for our booklet “ From Underfoot to Overhead” if you would know how a high 
grade Terne Plate is made, and use MF ROOFING TIN, “‘The Terne which turns the ele- 


ments,” if you want the best Roofing Tin that can be had. 


SHEET & TIN PLATE 


FRICK BUILDING 


AMERICAN 


COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


If the sheet isn’t 


























INTERIOR VIEW OF THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, 


SCIENTIST, BOSTON, MASS. 


BurFaLo: 600 Prudential Building. 
PittsBpurG: 528 Park Building. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: 229 South Meridian St. 
St. Louis: 218 Chestnut Street. 


Interior view of the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Boston, Mass., in which we laid 
30,000 feet of Interlocking Rubber Tiling, in 
a solid color, to harmonize with the stone 
finish. 


Interlocking 
Rubber Tiling 


Noiseless, non-slippery, restful to the feet, 
sanitary, extraordinarily durable. The finest 
floor for use in public buildings, banks, offices, 
theatres, hospitals, libraries, kitchens, laun- 
dries, billiard rooms, bath rooms, stairways, 
ete., etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application, 

Beware of infringers. Patented. 

Manufactured solely by 


New York Belting and 
Packing Company, Ltd. 


91 and 93 Chambers Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA: 116-120 N. Eighth Street. 


Cuicaco: 150 Lake Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO: } 
OAKLAND: » CAL 


918 Broadway. \ 

Boston: 232 Summer Street. 

BALTIMORE: 114 West Baltimore Street. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND: Arthur L. Gibson & Co., 
19 to 21 Tower Street, Upper St. Martin’s 
Lane, W. C. 








~ Hotel Normandie 


Broadway & 38th St., New York 


IN THE HEART OF THE CITY 





FIREPROOF EUROPEAN PLAN 
Single Rooms with Baths and in Suites 


‘$1.50 per Day and Upwards 
Center of Amusement and Business District 


Telephone in Each Room 
Restaurant and Palm Room 
The Cuisine Unexcelled 
Moderate Prices 

Send for Booklet 


ELMER E. ALMY, Prop. 
| Also, OSBURN HOUSE, Rochester, N. Y. 
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MAXIM GORKY 





ROBERT W. CHAMBERS These three literary giants, the most HALL CAINE 


Autres d “The | ighting Chance ‘ popular novelists of America, Russia, Auther cf “ The Clwistien ” 
and England, contribute 


THE NEXT THREE SERIALS FOR 


APPLETON’S 
MAGAZINE 


We shall begin with one of the most remarkable novels of modern times, by one 
of the most remarkable men of the day, the great Russian author, patriot a - he wd 


MAXIM GORKY 


This novel was written in America, and will be first given to the world in 
Appleton’s Magazine. Gorky considers it his masterpiece, and all who have been 
privileged to read the manuscript have been carried away by its power. It has the 
i the rush and the thrill of Victor Hugo. It is full of mother love. It is full of the 
ove of man for woman. It is full of the love of man for mankind. It is full of the 
excitement, the fire, the plot and counterplot of the upheaval of the Russian Revolution, 
yet it is as wholesome as its title indicates. It is called 


“ MOTHER” 


This will be the most important serial of the time. It begins in the December number, 
illustrated by the brilliant Russian artist lvanowski, who is now living in America. 


HONESTLY, NOW, HAS ANY OTHER 
MAGAZINE SUCH A PROGRAM TO OFFER? 


FREE=-=DECEMBER==FREE 


We will give the December number free with all subscriptions for 1907 


BE SURE TO ADD APPLETON’S TO YOUR LIST 


A Great $3.00 Magazine Now only $1.50 a Year 
h D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, New York 























SOME USEFUL BOOKS FOR YOU 


KITCHEN GARDENING. By Thomas Bridgman. This work comprises 152 pages, liber- 
ally illustrated. 1t2mo. Cloth - - : : - . . . 50c 
FRUIT GARDENING. By Thomas Bridgman. Liberally illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, soc 


FLOWER GARDE NING. The work comprises 166 pages, liberally illustrated. 12mo 
Cloth 





- - - - soc. 
MY TE / ROD F ARM, OR How I BECARS A FLORIST. By Charles Barnard. r2mo. 
‘loth . - - 40c. 
THE STRAW BERRY ‘GARDEN: HOW iT WAS PLANTED. WHAT IT COST. By 
Charles Barnard ramo. Cloth - - - 40c. 


FARMING BY INCHES: OR, WITH BRAINS, SIR. By eeeneny ney r2mo. Cl., 40c. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
ANY OF THESE VOLUMES MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
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were old and forgotten before Columbus 
sighted the first land in the so-called 
New World. We say co-called, for M. 
Jean Finet, in “The Contemporary 
Review,” recalls the fact that Baron 
Waldeck, who died in Paris in 1875 
at the age of 10g—a savant, who, at the 
age of 102 undertook for the famous 
firm of Didot a three volume encyclo- 
pedia upon archzxology, on which he 
was an acknowledged authority—was 
possessed with the idea that Egyptian 
civilization descended in a direct line 
from the Mexican. 

Leaving that theory for what it may 
be worth, certainly archzologists of to- 
day are unable to grope far enough into 
antiquity definitely to decide upon the 
time and origins of the lost civilizations 
of the American Continent. ‘To readers 
of to-day, unless of the antiquarian and 


arch: eological kind, even the names of 


Tikal and Chichen Itza—‘‘respectively 
the Rome and Athens of ancient Amer- 
ica” —are unknown and so completely 
have the records of their greatness and 
fame passed from the memories of men 
that the first explorer of them—first, 
that is, according to our comparatively 
modern records — Bishop Diego de 
Landa, of Yucatan, about four cen- 
turies ago, had also been almost for- 
gotten, while the chronicle of his re- 


searches slumbered for hundreds of 


years undisturbed in a Spanish mon- 
astery. Yet it is to the honor of the 
spirit of inquiry among scholars of to- 
day that this old and almost forgotten 
record of the ruins of the Mayan metrop- 
olis has served Professors Maudslay 


and Maler, of the Peabody Museum of 


Harvard, and Count Maurice de Per- 
egny, the French archzologist, as their 
guide in explorations, which when ccm- 
pleted and published in full, bid fair to 
outdo the wonders of romance and 
awaken a new interest in the ante- 
Columbian period of American history. 

The reader who may care for these 
things and who may desire to know 
what has already been accomplished, 
as well as to get an idea by photo- 
graphic reproductions of the earliest 
American skyscrapers, temples and 
pyramids, should read Mr. Griffith’s 
article in a current number of “The 
Craftsman.” The ruins of Tikal and 
its contemporary cities are now believed 
to be those in part recently explored by 
the archzologists referred to, and lie 
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in the Usumatsintla Valley, on the 
borders of Mexico, Guatemala and 
Yucatan. More than twelve massive 
pyramids, some of them more than two 
hundred feet high, and suggestive in 
architecture and presumable astronom- 
ical purposes of those of Egypt, have 
been explored. Each of these pyramids, 
however, unlike those of kLgypt, 1s 
topped by a temple, which also shows 
the religious aspect of their construc- 
tion. In addition, there are in this 
region other buildings of the Mayan 
metropolis, one at least of which clearly 
suggests our modern skyscrapers in its 
height and in the audacity of its builders. 
[hese ruins by their number, stability 
and rude grandeur attest the genius of 
the masons and architects of the Mayan 
period and prove them worthy to be 
regarded in this respect as the Egyptians 
of the New World. 

That even this rediscovery of these 
ruined cities will be anything more 
than an episode in the history of explo- 
ration is not probable. The wonderful 
luxuriance of Central American forests 
makes it almost certain that in a decade 
or two the jungle will again encroach 
upon them with its rank vegetation and 
cover up ruins which have survived the 
memory of their builders—unless in the 
mean time what may be called in its 
broadest sense American interest may 
be awakened and a combined attempt 
made by the different American govern- 
ments to preserve these impressive 
remains of a lost civilization. 


New York Tribune Review. 


POLISHING OLD PEWTER 
GINCE the craze for collecting old 


pewter has developed, many 
women have spent hours in their en- 
deavor to try to polish the pieces into 
something approaching their former 
brightness but, generally speaking, with- 
out marked success. Some, of course, 
prefer that the pieces retain the dull, 
leaden appearance indicative of old age, 
while others fancy the brighter pewter. 
Very frequently old pewter has be- 
come badly oxidized or corroded and the 
removal of the incrustation will take 


time. One of the best methods of 


cleansing such pieces is by soaking in a 
bath of soda crystals or borax, as hot as 
possible, then scrubbing with sand soap. 
Dry the article, then with metal polish, 
a little petroleum and a woolen cloth, 
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SALOME 


yi R _ oN Ba 
4 


THE MOST pa TiONAd: 
OPERA OF THE DAY 


ERE’S the most interesting and 

informative article ever pub- 

lished on Richard Strauss’ famous 

opera *Salome"—which is to be pre- 

sented at the Metropolitan Opera 

House this winter. This sensational 

opera is founded on Oscar Wilde's bib- 

lical tragedy of the same name. It is to be 

produced with the most elaborate orchestral 

effects yet known. The illustrations to the text 

are superbly rich—one in colors. The publica- 
tion of this story in the 


BROADWAY MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY 


is just another instance of the timeliness and absorbing human inter- 
est which are making The Broadway indispensable to men and women 
of big metropolitan centres 

Some of the other features of the January issueare: Zhe New York [Hall of Records 
—a story of lavish expenditure and beauty; with photos. Fads and Frills of Educa- 
tion—what the new educational system in New York re ally is. It will interest every 
father and mother inthe country. Zhe Differing Stars—the last story from the 
pen of the late John Oliver Hobbes. Illustrated by C. Allan Gilbert. igh? 
Sparkling Stories. Beautiful Jilustrations. Just what’s worth while in the 
Theatres. Intimate sketches and photos of men and women who are doing things. 

The Broadway Magazine is New York in a mirror—a true, 
up-to-the-minute reflex of the big, vital happenings that are 
making history in the Greatest City on Earth. 





lic. a copy; $1.50 a year. Sample copy free on request. 


BROADWAY MAGAZINE 
3, 5 & 7 West 22d Street, New York City 








For Sale by all Booksellers 

















“NOTABLE.” 


“One cannot rise from reading this 
book without feeling that it is a not- 
able contribution to current litera- 
ture.”’"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“Thoroughly original, fresh, earn- 
est, sparkling with wit and bumor.” 

— Chicago Record-Herald. 


‘OLASSIC.” 


One 
Of the Best } 
Novels 





ag? 


“A book which is destined to be 
come one of the gems of modern 
novels. The plot is deep, strong, 
graphically told and will not be for- 
gotten as that of many passing nov- 
els, but will be cherished as a classic, 
as a story of right against wrong 


ree 7 
COUR AOAN 
which is destined to bring about a 


a ; great change in the child labor ques- 


S&S 2 
| JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE | tion.” —Birmingham News. 








Price, - - $1.50 
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CONTINUE SUMMER PLEASURES 


JAMAICA 


** Ad- 
S. Mail Steamships of the 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 


Uhey afford the most delightful ocean trip of the 
Winter months. Twenty-four hours after leaving, you 
are in the warm airs of the Gulf Stream. Hotel accom- 
modations in Jamaica satisfy every desire. 





Best reached by one of the perfectly equipped 
mirals,’’ the Twin Screw U. 


Weekly Sailings from Boston and Philadelphia. 
Round Trip - $75.00 
One Way - $40.00 
Steamers ‘‘Brookline’’ and ‘‘Barnstable’’ weekly from 
Baltimore. 
Round Trip 
One Way ° 


$60.00 
$35.00 


Rates include meals and stateroom berth. 


“A HAPPY MONTH IN JAMAICA”’ 


is a fascinating booklet we send on request. 
Address F. 8. JOPP, General Passenger Agent 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Long Wharf, Boston 
or Division Passenger Agents 
5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 
104 E. Pratt Street, Baltimore 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans 








YOU ARE A DEAD ONE IF YOU CAN’T COME BACK 
WITH A GOOD TOAST 


In the SKULL TOAST BOOK 
are 200 witty toasts 
and 150 clever pictures 
(count em) 


Book made in shape of a skull 
Limp Leather, $1.00 
In Cloth, 60c. 


6 x 7% inches. 





Sent postpaid on receipt. of price 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA 





scour until the surface begins to show 
bright. Wash in soap and water and 
finish with a final polish of whiting. 

A method in vogue among jewellers is 
to drop the pewter into a bath made of a 
solution of cyanide of potassium. It 
will be impossible to obtain this drug 
without a doctor’s prescription, as it is 
a deadly poison, but, understanding the 
object for which it is to be used, any 
reputable person can obtain it in this 
way. [he pewter should remain in the 
solution until the surface looks bright, 
then take it out, wash with hot water and 
soap and dry with a flannel cloth. It 
would be well to use rubber gloves while 
using the solution in order to protect the 
hands. 

Another effective way of removing the 
discolorations is by using a mixture of 
kerosene and ordinary seashore sand, 
adding just enough of the oil to moisten 
the sand. With a coarse piece of canvas 
apply this to the metal and rub until the 


surface becomes bright. Any polish 
containing grease should be avoided if 
a brilliant finish is desired. Emery 


cloth or sand paper should not be used, 
as they will scratch the metal. In order 
to remove any dents which may have 
appeared take a wooden mallet covered 
with leather, with two or three pieces of 
curved wood to get into the crevices. 
Pewter is soft, and a gentle hammering 
will be all that is necessary to remove 
the hollows. 


New York Evening T ele ram. 
g g 





WHAT IS A HORSE-POWER 


HEN men first begin to become 
familiar with the methods of 
measuring mechanical power they often 
speculate on where the breed of horses 
is to be found that can keep at work 
raising 33,000 pounds one foot per 
minute, or the equivalent, which is 
more familiar to some mechanics, of 
raising 330 pounds 100 feet per minute. 
Since 33,000 pounds raised one foot 
per minute is called one horse-power, it 
is natural that people should think the 
engineers who established that unit of 
measurement based it on what horses 
could really do. But the horse that can 
do this work does not exist. ‘The horse- 
power unit was established by James 
Watt about a century and the 
figures were fixed in a curious way. 
Watt found that the average horse of his 
district could raise 22,000 pounds one 


ago, 
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Christian 
Art 


Mission 
nf ihe 
Neto 

Magazine 


Its Point 
of Hielu 


Its 


Field 


Its 
Contents 


Se Manazine-of- Christian-Lirt 


TM] lustraten MonthiyPMagazinenevotedto 
CUTTENE HUTCH ‘Building imerican and Foreign 
and (he-allied-ecclesiotogicat-arts-wit expert 
hiscussions-of-all-topics-retating to 
Christian Mreheology 


Christian Art is the direct emanation of the Christian Church. Having 
its beginnings in the early ages of Christianity, it developed to its fullest 
powers during the great period of mediaeval civilization, when religion and life 
were almost convertible terms. Thereafter, entering upon a period of decadence 
toward the close of the XVIth century (when this intimate relationship began 
to be ignored), it reached a period of almost complete debasement in the XVIIIth 
century, from which it has never fully recovered. 


Believing, as we do, that Art, to regain its highest flights, must unite once 
more in indissoluble bonds with Religion (since in all times and everywhere this 
has been the source and primary impulse) we desire in the new Magazine to 
emphasize this fact ; through forgetfulness of which so much injury has been done 
to Art with a consequent weakening of the work of the Church. 


The Magazine of Christian Art will deal with the question of 
Religious Art from three points of view:—the historical; the theoretical; the 
practical. 


It will aim to cover, as far as possible, the entire field of Art in its relation 
to Religion, and will treat of Architecture, Painting, Sculpture in stone and wood, 
Stained glass, Metal work, Goldsmiths’ work, Embroidery, Printing and illumina- 
ting, Heraldry, Music and Liturgics. 


It will contain fully illustrated papers by expert authorities on the theory of 
Christian Art as applied to these various fields; illustrated articles on the great 
works of the past in all the provinces of Art, and critical records of all, both good 
and bad, that may be done at the present day in these various domains. 
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Every resource of modern reproductive processes will be called upon to 
enable The Magazine of Christian Art to meet to the fullest degree the 
demands of its richly endowed field of operations ; and drawings, photographs and 
paintings will be reproduced upon the largest scale adapted to the character of each 
subject presented. 


Primarily to the makers of Christian Art the new magazine will make an 
eloquent appeal. Architects, decorators, craftsmen in all materials that enter into 
the completed structure will find here the earliest and most authoritative publica- 
tion. Current work wherever produced will be illustrated to a large scale. 
Plans, sections, elevations of projected buildings will be published as soon as the 
drawings are completed ; while photographs of executed work in every field of art 
will receive an abundant exposition. 


Directed from the point of view already referred to, The Magazine of 
Christian Art must necessarily deal, primarily, with those ecclesiastical 
organizations which, by the nature of their doctrines and liturgies, make the com- 
pletest demands upon the service of Art. But it will endeavor, with equal interest, 
to enlist all bodies of Christians in a united effort to make once more, and in the 
truest sense, “art, the handmaid of religion.” 

While The Magazine of Christian Art will frankly advocate, in 
its editorial columns, the Christian Art of the Middle Ages as the most fruitful and 


potent source of inspiration for contemporary development, ITS PAGES WILL 
ALWAYS BE OPEN TO THE FREEST EXPRESSIONS OF OPINION AND TO THE 
ILLUSTRATION OF THE MOST DIVERGENT TYPES. 


RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


EDITOR IN CHIEF. 


The general direction of The Magazine of Christian Art will be in the 
hands of MR. RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and of the American Institute of Architects, and senior member of 
the firm of Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. The professional work of this well 
known firm in the direction of a restoration of sound principles in  ecclesi- 
astical art, as well as Mr. Cram’s published works—Church Building: The Ruined Abbeys 
of Great Britain: Impressions of Japanese Architecture and the Allied Arts— will serve to 
indicate the principles and standard the Magazine has set for itself, 


The Magazine of Christian Art will be issued on the Ist of each 
month, printed on a special paper, with pages 834 inches by 1234 inches and a 
type form 6'4 inches by 9% inches. It will be richly and thoroughly illustrated in 
all of its departments—the editors having already received assurances of the hearty 
co-operation of many of the leading authorities in its various departments. 


Cash Subscriptions received prior to January 1, 1907, if paid in advance, 
will be accepted at the rate of $3.75 each. After January 1, 1907, the price of 
subscription will be $5.00. 


CHARLES FRANCIS OSBORNE 


MANAGING EDITOR 


The John C. Winston Company, Publishers 
1006-1016 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 
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foot per minute. This, then, was an 
actual horse-power. At that time Watt 
was employed in the manufacture of 
engines, and customers were so hard to 
find that all kinds of artificial induce- 
ments were necessary to induce power 
users to buy steam engines. ‘As a 
method of encouraging them, Watt 
offered to sell engines reckoning 33,000 
foot-pounds to a_horse-power. And 
thus he was the means of giving a false 
unit to one of the most important 
measurements in the world. 
New Y ork Times. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
rr next Convention of the Ameri- 


an Institute of Architects to be 
held in Washington City, January 7th, 
8th, and gth, 1907, will commemorate 
the fiftieth "st of the Institute, 
founded in 1857. A bronze tablet con- 
taining the names of the founders of the 
Institute will be unveiled in The Octa- 
gon House, commemorating the occasion. 
During this meeting the Institute will 
inaugurate the custom of presenting a 
Gold Medal for distinguished merit in 
architecture. The first medal will be 
presented to Sir Aston Webb, the archi- 
tect of the Victoria Memorial, London, 
who received the Gold Medal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and 
knighthood during the past year. This 
meeting will also be the occasion of a 
formal banquet at which will gather 
those distinguished in the fine arts, 
prominent Government officials, repre- 
sentatives of educational institutions, 
and men of literary fame. As ceremo- 
nial and sociable events will occupy the 
time of this meeting, no formal papers 
will be read, but the routine business 
and commemorative exercises will occupy 
the time of the delegates. It is proposed 
to make this a notable meeting. 





JARRAH WOOD 


HE last number of the Kew Bulletin 
contains a note on the properties 

and uses of the jarrah wood, a species of 
eucalyptus, native to Western Australia. 
The main difficulties in connection with 
its use in this country are the cost of 
freight for such heavy timber from 
\ustralia and its intense hardness, which 
makes it difficult for ordinary E nglish 
carpenters’ tools to work it. The tree 
which produces it grows generally to a 











The Complete Works of || 


GEORGE ELIOT 


In 24 Illustrated Volumes 


a HARPER & BROTHERS 
rt 





announce the publication of a new 
edition of George Eliot’s Complete 
‘Works in twenty-four volumes. 

| Swinburne has said of George Eliot: 
“Her powers are matchless altogether in 
their own wide and fruitful field of work.” 
The great English critic Leslie Stephen pro- 
nounces her “The greatest woman that ever 
achieved literary fame.” 

No other English novelist wrote so invari- 


ably at his best. This is George Eliot’s 








| 

|| supreme distinction. Silas Marner, Adam 
|) Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Romola, Mid- 
dlemarch, Daniel Derond?, to name only a 


GEORGE ELIOT 


few of her famous novels, are a testimony of her unvarying genius and high 
art. These titles are household words the world over. 

The present edition contains everything George Eliot ever wrote. It includes 
Cross’s famous biography of George Eliot in three volumes. There are in 
all twenty-four volumes, handsomely bound in rich red-brown cloth (or 
crimson half-leather), with gold stamping. Each volume has gilt top and 
rough uncut edges. The 24 frontispieces are in photogravure; there are in 
all 96 illustrations. Paper, binding, and presswork are of the best; the whole 
set, in twenty-four volumes, is a magnificent example of book-making. 


| OUR OFFER On receipt of $1.00 we will send you the complete set in 24 vol- 


umes, all charges prepaid, and enter your name as a subscriber for 





either Harper’s MAGAZINE, HaArpPER’s WEEKLY, HARPER’s BAzar, or THE NortH AMERICAN 
Review for one year. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back 
at our expense and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 a month 
until the full price, $31.00, is paid. If the half-leather binding is desired, please sw state, 


and make monthly remittances of $3.00 until the full price, $48.00, is paid. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS NEW YORK CITY 























“A” Class Offer 


HOUSE AND GARDEN - - - - $3.00 


SCRIBNER’S Se he - - - 3.00 All for 
METROPOLITAN - - - - - - 1.50 $5 00 








$7.50 


Success, Cosmopolitan, World To-Day, Woman’s Home Companion, can be substituted 
for Metropolitan. 





height of 100 feet, and sometimes 150 
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Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT HOUSE AND GARDEN, 1016 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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METROPOLITAN 


MAGAZINE 


“The Magazine of Cheerfulness” 


Its Aggressive Policy for 1907 




























A Great Historical Series 


The Mexican War. Chapters of Dramatic Human Interest 
relating to a neglected period; political disclosures of great 
national significance to America and Americans,—presenting in 
reflex some of the most important “doings” at Washington to-day 


Health and Surgery 


Articles by Physicians and Surgeons of world-wide repute on 
present-day ailments, including a treatise on Appendicitis by 
one of the most celebrated medical men in America 
















The Future of Transportation 
The Best Fiction The Best in Art 


The note of cheerfulness in and 
through all 











THE JANUARY ISSUE OF THE 


METROPOLITAN 


will be full of good stories, and apt illustrations. 
The World-at-Large Department will deal 
with current events of national and world- 
wide importance. The Drama will be 
treated of in picture and story. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE CO. 
3 West 29th St., New York City. 
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A Bound Volume of 
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prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada 
Price - - - $3.00 
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feet. It is found only in Western 
Australia, extending over the greater 
portion of the country from the Moore 
River to King George’ s Sound, forming 
mainly the forests of these tracts. Ac- 
cording to Baron Mueller, when selected 
from hilly localities, cut while the sap is 
least active, and subsequently carefully 
dried, it proves impervious to the bor- 


ings of insects. Vessels constructed 
solely of it have, after twenty-five years’ 
constant service, remained perfectly 


sound, although not coppered. It has 
been tried at three places in the Suez 
Canal, and after having been down 
seven years, the trial samples were taken 
up in order that a report on their condi- 
tion might be sent to Paris. From 
certain correspondence between the Kew 
and some London vestries, it appears 
that jarrah has lately been used by the 
Chelsea Vestry for paving the King’ s- 
road, and by the Lambeth V estry in the 
Westminster-bridge-road. 
Fournal of the Soctety of Arts. 





METCHNIKOF AGAINST RAW FRUIT 
ROFESSOR METCHNIKOF, the 


noted bacteriologist, has just an- 
nounced in Paris that raw fruit should 
never be eaten, condemning it beyond 
remission. He was asked whether 
grape pips cause appendicitis, and re- 
plied that they might, but were to be 
considered a detail. 

The essential point is that microbes 
swarm on all fruit. Persons harbor 
quite enough bacteria as it is, he says, 
therefore raw fruit should be abso- 
lutely forbidden. The professor has 
long since prohibited it in his own 
home. On the other hand, he warmly 
recommends stewed fruit, because, he 
says, it. is palatable, wholesome, and 
sterilized by boiling. 


New York Times. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S CORN SHOW 


HE Pennsylvania Live Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation announces the following cash prizes 

for the Corn Show to be held in connection with 
its Annual Meeting at Harrisburg, January 22-25, 
1907. 


Agriculture,and the annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Dairy Union, which will have a great 
exhibit of dairy products. Competition open to 
any resident of Pennsylvania. 

The rules governing the exhibition may be had 
on application to the Secretary, E. S. Bayard, 
East End, Pittsburgh. Prizes will be awarded 
successful exhibitors in the different classes, 
including an alfalfa exhibit. 


This meeting will be held in conjunction. 
with the annual meeting of the State Board of 














